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OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
Fifth week of “Love's Sacrifice.” 

This and Every Evening, at 7, the laughable Farce of ‘THE 
BATH ROAD.” At 7.45, Lovell’s celebrated Play in five acts, 
of “LOVE'S SACRIFICE.” Barry Sullivan, Messrs. George 
Honey, J. C. Cowper, Chas. Horsman, Lin Rayne, Lunt, Evans, 
Dyas, Arthur, Cotte, &c.; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Jane 
Regnold, Miss Fawaitt, Miss R. Power, Miss M. Howard, and 
wa 7 Horsman, | ——- with “ STATE SECRETS.” 

rincipal scenic Mr. Julian Hicks, A 1 
Pen ey . cting manager, 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIOQO. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of — 

° President—The Earl of DUDLE 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BEN NETT. 


The LENT TERM will commence on MONDAY, the 17th 
= and ar ape on Cpe wept the 16th of April. 
n be examined at the Institution 
on OHURSDAY, the 13th on -,» at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Manover-square, W 
N R. SANTLEY has the honour to announce 
that his FIRST CON CERT TOUR in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland will commence in January, 1870. Mr. Santley 
will be assisted by 
Mdme. SINICO, 


Miss ANNIE EDMONDS, 
Herr WILHELMJ, = ~~ Violinist, 


Mdme. ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Acting M r, Mr. Edward Murray. 
All — for the engagement. of the Party to be made 
to Mr. Wood, Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 














PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
SATURDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


8ST. GEORGE’S HALL, BRADFORD. 

The Public is respectfully informed that arrangements have 
been made, with a view to meeting a want which has long 
been felt in this populous town, of providing Cheap Rational 
and Popular Amusements during the Winter Months. It 
has been determined to make the experiment i firing on 
every SATURDAY EVENING a Series of CONCERTS and 
other PERFORMANCES of an amusing ~A cheerful character. 
Care will be taken to exclude all subjects of an objectionable 
tendency, and it is hoped that the effort made to provide a 
healthful recreation for the Public will meet with a correspond- 
ing support, and ultimately tend to‘the permanent estabish- 
ment of the Entertainments. The arrangements will be under 
the management of Mr. C. fens ar to whom all applications 


respecting e' ents are to be addressed, stating terms and 
the nature of the performance. 
4, Exchange- buildings, N ovember, 1869. 





RADFORD, ST. GEORGE’S HALL.—SATUR- 
DAY EVENING ENTERTAIN MENTS.—Mr. C. Ollivier 

will be happy to hear from any Concert Parties, or others, 
having Entertainments of a popular and ens Gunete. 
Terms, and nature of the performance, to be addressed to 4, 
Exchange- -buildings, Bradford. 





M*. J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons 1s Vorcgs Paropuction AND VOCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTE. 








Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





PME. ELWOOD ANDREA. (Contralto) begs | 


to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronprsBury- 
ViLLas, Kitpurs, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





MS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 

of Messrs, Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


\ ISS KATHLEEN 8. COPELAND, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, gives instruction on the 
pianoforte, Sauens in harmony, &c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her punils, References :—M1s. 
(Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 





DME. SINICO, Miss HELEN D’ALTON (Con- 

tralto), and Signor FOLI. All communications relative 

to engagements for these artistes after Jan. 8, 1870, be 
addressed to Mr. Wood, 201, Regent-street, London, W 





To QUADRILLE Pianists, OnGanists, Tuners, AND Musicat 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN LONDON AND SUBURBS. 


M® WILLIAM MEVES begs to inform the Pro- 
fession that he attends Quadrille Parties, Balls, Concerts, 
&c. with the ‘‘Cornet” (Cornopean), on reasonable terms. ( 
selection of new and popular dance music provided, a roan required. ) 
Musical Establishments provided with or Small Bands, 
also the best Instrumentalists on Piano, Cornet, Harp, Violin, 
Flageolette, &c. for Quadrille Parties, Balls, Concerts, P: Private 
Theatrical Performances, &c., &c. 
The Cornet-a-piston - Clarionette taught. 
Mr. WILLIAM MEVES, 
Bandmaster of the 1st Middlesex Light Cavalry. 
Bugle-major of the 38th ae 7 (Artists). 
85, University-street, Tottenham-court-road, V 
Communications by post will mect with ae piaeation, 
N R. KENNEDY, the celebrated Scottish Vocalist, 
will mske his first appearance in London since his highly 
successful Professional Tour in Canada, United States of 
America, and California, at the Hanover Square Rooms, for 
Three Entertainments only, Friday, 14th, Monday, 17th, and 
Tuesday, the 18th January. Pianoforte, Miss Kennedy. 








R. ELLA, Director of the MUSICAL UNION, 

has returned to Town, and will deliver a COURSE OF 

LECTURES to amateur students on Practical Harmony—The 

Theory of Fetis Explained.—Jan. 6th, Institute, 9, Victoria- 
square. 





R. HARLEY VINNING may be engaged for 
Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts.—Address, care 
of Musical and Operatic Agency, 125, Regent-street, W. 





M®. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays; Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Jonny Ruopzs, Croyrpon, 8. 

M. J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 

Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged for. Address, 

MxJ R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





A | Lahee, 


—_ 


CHAMBER TRIOS, 


PRINCIPALLY FOR FEMALE VOICES, 
WITH APPROPRIATE WORDS, 


THE MUSIC 
BY £08 POLLOWING BMINENT EnGiiso anv Fonsion Comrosras! 


Barnett (John), Banister, Barnby (J.), Bennett (W. Sterndale', 
Benedict (Jules), Berger (F.), Bellini, Bishop (H. R.), Campana, 
Coward (J.), Donizetti, F . Flotow,- Gow Hatton, 
Macfarren §(G. A), Macfarren (Walter), \ leyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, Mercadante, Mehul, Mozart, Mudie, Pae 
- Richards (Brinley), Romer (F.), Rossini, Rowland, 5 
H.), Steikel, Spohr, ly, Verdi, Weber, Weig’l, Westbrook, 
inter, &c. &e. 
One hundred and thirty-eight Numbers are bette By mere 
and may be had separately, or in vols, (24in each), cloth boards, 
price 21s. each, 
Lamborn Cock & Co, (late Leader & Cock), 63, New Bond- 
street, London. 





ILLIAM J. YOUNG’S POPULAR PART- 
SONGS. ForS., A., T., B. 8vo. 
8, a. 
1, ‘I love the merry spring time” ....11th Edition... 0 2 
2. “ Gaily thro’ the greenwood F eeanian a Gk cee 8 8 
8. ‘* Welcome, merry May,” 6th do 03 
4. ‘The Mountain NE 8. ceccee coos GA i uce SS 
6. “Come o’er the mountain”.........- fth do .... 0 2 
6. ‘‘ Hail, merry, merry Christmas’’....9th de, 032 
7. “Songs of Hears! the angels sang. 4th do .... 0 8 
8. “Blow, almy breezes, blow”....5th do .... 0 8 
9. ‘Fairy Revels” socsccocem «6G ace OB 
10. ‘Oh! ful vale of rest” . -4th = do, — 
11, “The Merry Bird” . +-4th = do. . 0 
12. “* Come let us be merry and way” Mth do ue 0 8B 
13. ‘ Forest Echoes” ties see 1. cian 8 
14. “ Haste ye merry Elves” er ar 03 


Novato, Ewrr, & Co., London, and all music- <<, Con- 
ton ¢ om Societies, Fay and the p poy 
supplie ng direct to the Composer, 6, Grove Terrace, 
Loepaight, Manchester ’ 





DWARD LAND'S NEW SONGS.—CAVATINA 
4 la VALSE “LA GITANA,” (Joyous and free as Gi Hed 


can be). Sung b + Miss Banks, Miss Blanche Cole, 
Arebelle 6 Sm lle. Louisa ‘Van Noorden, and ~h 
night & Co., 68, New Bond-street; also 


mborn Cock 
« ait denRines FROM MY ANGEL-LOVE.” Com 
oni — ——— with great success, by Mr. Vernon migez,. Se. 
son, 244, Regent Street, and all Musicse’ 





other leading papers dl oa —Mr. LANSDOWNE 
COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, Norfolk-voad House, 
Bayswater. Branches—Hampstead-heath and Brighton. (Resi- 


dent Students. )—F. C. Wasser, Secretary. 





RREQUunED by a Lady a Re-engagement as 
Governess to young children, or as Companion or House- 
keeper.—A ddress, E. B., care of Mr. Hayes, 5, Lyall-place, 8.W. 





RGANIST.—Wanted, by a Gentleman, a situ- 

ation as Organist in a Church where there is an organ 

with not less than three manuals, and a choir. Highest 

references as to respectability, &c. Woul be ready to come in 

two A three months. Address, B. N. B., Post Office, Sudbury, 
Suffol 





ULL SCORES WANTED immediately of Sym- 
honies, Overtures, Marches, modern Operatic Selections, 
Vv Solos (operatic or otherwise) with Orchestral Accompani- 
ment, and other Orchestral Music suitable for concert use ; also 
of modern Dance Music. ORCHESTRAL PARTS WANTED 
rchase of Music similar to that —- above. Address, 
wie full | een and lowest price, &c., W., 117, Chancery- 
lane, E.C 





f bry QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 

uare. ‘Unquestionably the most comfortable concert 

rooms = London.” » Vide Atheneum. Any portion of these 

S~ ue ROOMS may be LET.—Apply to Mr, Hall.—Robert 
, Proprietor. 





ON AND AFTER SATURDAY, JANUARY 8ru, 
= CHOIR will be published EVERY BY SE393- 
Price T og ry isomely 
ikea ~ toned Seer, wih 4 THREE PAGES OF MUSIC in 
each Ni — 


umber. 
Half- early Su ion, incl 
Office of % The Choir, waa jbeweenn | E.C., to 


Les- | which address all communications aud advertisements should 
be forwarded. 





USICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and AL- 
a MANACK, 1870.—In In reply to to letters which cannot be 
answered by post, "Messrs. Rudal Carte & Co. beg to in- 
form subscribers that in consequence of its greatly increased 
bulk, the copies will not be y for issue for a few days yet. 
All orders terre will be despatched at once.—(Opera, 
cert, and Choir Agency), 20, Charing: Price 2. 




























dict, eaten Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 
-common, 5.W. 


REE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Opinions of this and | « 


Con- } Public Speaker should 


RISH DIAMONDS,” ‘MUSIC BOX,” and 


“MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Wituie Pars for the Pianoforte, 


Cuartes Jerrerrs, 57, Berners-street, 





OBERT COCKS & CO.’S “ MUSICAL BOX.” 
A Caprice for the Pianoforte. Composed by L. Liantcn, 


and performed by him at the Queen's Concert Rooms, er 
square. ce encored. Free by post for 19 stamps. 

HE SMILES OF ymoee WE LOVE. Beng. 

By W. F. Tarton. ‘One of the most élegant songs 
the day.” ‘The air is sim a iteclf and will be caught aD A % 
an By BP BE the home elrelo-” 
appro as 

retin Orhan Vee UF past ects eae 


ARL LUINI’S COMPOSITIONS and 
ARRANGEMENTS for the PIANOFORTS: 5 


O fair Dove! O fond Dove! | Far Away. 
Resi a, The Troubadour's 
Too Too Late. —_ after the a ‘other, 
Les Gardes du Roi. La Santa Madre 

$s. ; post free for 19 stamps each. - 
For an account’ at this distinguished composer see the Or- 


chestra, Dec, 12, 1869. 
sh elegant Ballad of the day is FAR AWAY. 


By Miss M. Tinpsay (Mrs. J, W. Bliss). The same for 

the Pianoforte, by Cant Luisi. Each free by post for 19 
stamps, 

R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S NATIONAL SONGS 

and BALLADS are: ‘Thy Voice is Near,” “The Music 

of her Voice,” “‘In the Downhill of Life,” and ‘ Morn on the 
Meadow.” 


free by post for 19 stamps. —London : Pub- 
lished only by Rosgat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
May be had etapa 


ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEM& 


of Greek Jewish | a —os. 


Italian | ian 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
_ Caanms & Co., Nuose & Oo, and Ramissos & Os, 








a STOLBERG'S V VOICE LOZBNCR— 
afection i a Chat has maint 





peeeees Fm Wielcoale and Betail Chests in the 





bound in red cloth, 2s 2s. 8d, 
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MESSRS. HIME AND SON, 


OF DBIVEREOOL, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS, 


WHICH ARE 


THEIR EXCLUSIVE PROPERTY. 


















































d. s d. 
ee De CLL) PETER TTT erPeeTereeT TT Trier ey eT ‘ 9 6 Say Mama, By F. Maccabe. In Cand B flat.,...sesseseveeeveee 8 0 
Where the daisies fair are blooming .........ceeceeeceeereeeeees 8 0 New Comic Song. Sung by him nightly in his highly successful 
The Seng of the Mountaineer cicccsccccccccce geuceneccocenceee 38 0 Entertainment. 
Three beautiful Ballads by C. Buampur, the popular composer of Kitty Muldoon, Irish Song...........cceceeeeeeeee J. Stonehouse 
*O would I were a Bird,” &c. Author of “‘ It was my father’s custom,” ‘* Money,” &c. 
poo  Peerereriyer rer ir ere Hargreaves 3 0 © &, Gowen poem act to 0 charastertatio tastedy.*—Review 
Sung by Miss Pooie and Miss Rewecca Isaacs. : : 
Be BEN a i's.s's.das Kadnas apes essere san con eeencuanns E.L. Hime 2 0 No ray to me the sunshine sends ..........eeeeeeeee- Howard Paul 2 6 
Oh, breathe those thrilling notes again..............6. E.Nelson.. 8 O Ne ND ink dcickann ne etaeseneeekesenise bbe kt ..d.R. Thomas 3 0 
Sung by Witnys Coorer. A very pre tty J Ballad id for a Tenor voice. Suitable for a Baritone,voice. 
DANCE MUSIC, &c. 
8G d. : & d. 
Fire Rattle Galop ..cvicrscccpeccoveeservcetescoeeeeses E. Nelson 3 0 Scots Fusilier Guards Valse ..........eceeeeeceees Charles Godfrey 4 0 
As played by the Band of the Scots Fusilic r -_ Played by Govrrey’s Band. 
ONE A ing 0505 050s hedygeer bs5s tb5s0tn ces eees J.P. Willey 8 0 ReverieJ Maritime. A Melody by Storace. Arranged by Wrenshall 2 6 
Lancashire [aes Galop... .rresecestccscevsescgccccece 3 0 The Shepherd's ae rrp rer tre »o » 8 0 
Mow Irresiatible Galop ...icicccocsccccccesete béteneedl J.'0. Drane 3 0 We're a’ Noddin. With beautiful Variations. Easy,... ” 2 0 
Jupiter Waltzes (5th Edition) .......cececcceccccecces a. 2, Wier. .4 © | Deli Meee MeO vncccs cine cdcsecsciviccisdcns ae oe 2 6 
Any of the above Pieces sent Free by Post for ** Half-price” and the Postage (1d. per Copy). 
Music forw avde d | to all parts of the United Kingdom{by Post. 
KHIM E A N D SON, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN MUSICSELLERS, 
LIVERPOOL: 57, CHURCH STREET. BIRKENHEAD: 64, ARGYLE STREET. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Price 1s. ; dais post, Fourteen Stamps. By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. “WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 
pes oe COMPOSED BY 
T H B Mv E Ss S I A H. FRANCESCO BERGER. 
COMPOSED BY M BE M O I R Price Four Shillings. 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
or 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE wp.un. BRIGHTON. 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE a 
+] 
| iz CHRISTINE NILSSON. CRAMER & CO.’S 
WHESAM HOGSESE, Ses, Ses, Coen. PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
WITH PORTRAIT. 64, WEST STREET. 
Rensent — A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 
201, Rearnt Srneer, W. LONDON: P. iano fortes of every description on 


ee ee their Three Years’ System. 
NOW READY, SWIFT AND 00., 55, KING STREET,| Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
REGENT STREET, W. on Hire from One Month. : 
Price 1s. ; “7 Post Fourteen Stamps. Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
a g Bern oe q C 
scribers’ names received for ramer ’s 
GUINEAS’ 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE 














"s SWEDISH BALLAD. WORTH of their Sheet Music 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 
’ 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT SUNG BY CRAMER & CO. 8 ‘BRIGHTON BRANCH 
BY 64, WEST STREET. 
’ M LE. CH » LSSON. 
THB CHEVALIER KBUKOMM. wa CHRISTINE NHSSue ENESE af. bane ly ey Dramatic and 
M ney of a No. 2, {rving- 
Tho clear t type on 4 small deo of tie Bien venies it i ir wt place, non, ee Se adjoining ie Academy of descrip 
idbaok for le er Vcal and Ly oe & PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, SS of Manager en Ari soa on thelt 
coming abroad, who will > ee of 
oa probable wants, wil be met on thet a ou their arri a 
LONDON : us with advice and every accommodation 
" Our business its are most 


af re 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED,| Loxpow: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, | Sio‘stransive io te United Staten” References Shiny 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 201, Reoznr Srazer, W. one ott Palin Henry Jarret HL Bateman, a0. O* 
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THE IRISH GIRL’S LAMENT. 





Beside my cottage door I stand, 

The distaff idle in my hand, 

My tears more countless than the sand, 
Escodeel mayourneen slawn ! 


For since my lover left me here 

My aching heart hath known no cheer, 

Each hour that passed has seemed a year— 
Escodeel mayourneen slawn ! 


I bade him go: ‘twas only right 

To serve his country in the fight ; 

But, ah! my day has turned to night,— 
Escodeel mavourneen slawn ! 

My busy wheel is heard no more, 

Its days of cheerful toil are o’er ; 

In one lament my soul I'll pour— 
Escodeel mavyourneen slawn ! 


Nannie LAMBERT. 





PROVINCIAL. 





The new peal of bells for Worcester Cathedral, 
which has just been cast at a cost of some £3000, 
raised by public subscription through the exertions 
of the Rev. R. Cattley, one of the minor canons of 
the cathedral, having been raised to their destina- 
tion in the tower of the cathedral, the first peal was 
rung on Saturday last to welcome the New Year. 
The bells (twelve in number) are very musical, but 
the first bell is out of tune. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee Mr. J. F. 
Warden), Mr. Phelps entered on Monday evening 
upon the second and last week of an engagement— 
brilliant alike as to the immense audiences which 
have nightly assembled in the theatre, and as to the 
unparalleled representation of this eminent actor. 
On Friday evening Mr. Phelps takes his benefit —— 
Dr. Corry’s new pictorial and musical entertain- 
ment, ‘ Ireland in Shade and Sunshine,” has since 
the opening night been drawing very large audiences 
to the Victoria Hall; indeed from the patronage 
which it is receiving, the enterprising proprietor has 
every reason to anticipate a successful three months’ 
sojourn in Belfast. The diorama, as far as the 
purely artistic work is concerned, has been beauti- 
fully turned out, but the scenes are materially 
enhanced by the numerous effects which are nightly 
introduced with great success. The vocalists who 
at present are responsible for the musical portion of 
the entertainment are Miss Marion Isaac, Miss 
Carry Henry, Mr. Paddy Fannin, and the Irish 
Choral Union. Mr. Daniel Holmes is the musical 
director, the lecturer being Mr. Oswald Keith_—— 
Mr. Santley and party are to appear in the Ulster 
Hall about the middle of February. 





Mr. Charles Hallé’s concert at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, on New Year's Night, was a complete 
success, and gave the greatest delight to a very large 
audience, which included a great many of the lead- 
ing professors and amateurs of the town and dis- 
trict. The program was as follows :—Overture, 
“Der Freischiitz,” (Weber); Aria, ‘‘ Qui la voce,” 
“ Puritani,” (Bellini), Mdlle. Sinico; Rondo Bril- 
lante, pianoforte, in B minor, (Mendelssohn), Mr. 
Hallé (with orchestral accompaniment); Aria, 
“ Batti, Batti,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” (Mozart), Mdlle. 
Sinico; Grand Symphony, No. 7, in A major (Beet- 
hoven; Overture, ‘‘ Leonora,” in C, No. 3, (Beet- 
hoven); Aria, ‘‘Le Parlate d’Amor,” (Gounod), 
Malle. Sinico; Entre Acte, in B flat, and “ Air de 
Ballet,” in G, from ‘ Rosamunde,” (Schubert) ; 
Solo pianoforte, Caprice Brilliant on ‘‘ La Traite,” 
Mr. Hallé, (Heller); Aria, ‘‘Venga un Giovine,” 
(Weber), Mdlle. Sinico; Overture, -‘ Masaniello,” 
(Auber). All the pieces were finely played, and Mr. 
Hallé gave his solos in his best manner, Malle. 
Binico sang all her songs most charmingly, and is 
deservedly a great favourite in Liverpool. “Qui la 
voce” was given with more than usual power and 
expression. The arrangements of the concert were 
under the direction of Mr, H. E. Hime, from 


Messrs. Hime and Sons, Church Street.——The 
Liverpool Musical Society have given two perform- 
ances of Handel's “ Messiah” at St. George's Hall; 
the first, on Christmas Eve, with Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Madlle. Drasdil, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Winn 
as principals; and on New Year's Eve with Miss 
Katharine Poyntz, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Rigby, and 
Signor Foli. Conductor, Mr. Sanders. Organist, 
Mr. Best. Mdme. Rudersdorff gave the soprano 
solos with her well-known power and energy, and 
was much applauded. Miss Poyntz is much im- 
proved since her return from Paris, she was 
especially successful in ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” The band and chorus were both efficient. 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Herr Stockhausen, Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, Mr. Charles Hallé, and Mrs. Beesley, 
will appear at the next Philharmonic Concert.—— 
Mrs. Beesley announces a series of subscription 
concerts at the Liverpool Institute. Mdme. 
Florence Lancia and Mr. Charles Hallé are already 
engaged. 








During this week the pantomimes at both the Man- 
chester theatres have been performed twice daily to 
crowded houses. The Prince’s Theatre gives a new 
reading of ‘A Froggee would a Wooing Go” by Mr. 
Brough, and though the libretto is not remarkable 
for its brilliancy, the good taste and lavish expendi- 
ture will ensure a long run for it. We must reserve 
for afuture occasion any notice of the acting—as it 
is scarcely fair to criticise performances under such 
high pressure as twelve in a week. The whole pro- 
duction is so creditable to the excellent management 
of Mr. Charles Calvert that to omit an early recogni- 
tion would be unjust. The whole of the costumes 
which are most costly are very tasteful, and if we are 
rightly informed were nearly all designed and exe- 
cuted under his personal superintendence. Those of 
the two ballets are specially to be admired. The 
scenery too is admirably painted, and the whole 
stage arrangements are wonderful considering the 
limited area of the stage. We hope the pecuniary 
return will compensate for the very great outlay. 
It is another proof of Mr. Calvert's determination 
to devote his best efforts to all classes of the drama. 
——Mr. Chas. Hallé’s last concert of 1869, took place 
on Thursday the 30th ultimo, and though the pro- 
gram was a combination of the classical and popular 
element, it did not attract so large an audience as it 
merited. It consisted of the Overture to ‘* Oberon,” 
(Weber); Recit. and Aria, “‘E ancor silenzia,” 
** Lombardi,” (Verdi); Allegro and Andante from 
the unfinished Symphony in B minor, (Schubert) ; 
Recit. and Aria, ‘‘ Hai gia vinta’’ and “‘ Vedid menti’ 
io sospiro,”’ ‘‘ Le Nozze de Figaro,” (Mozart); Con- 
certo in E flat, for pianoforte and orchestra, (Beet- 
hoven); Overture, “Dame Kobold,” first time, 
(Reinecke); Solo oboe, ‘Guillaume Tell,” (La- 
vigne) ; Ballad, ‘‘ The winds that waft my sighs to 
thee,” (Wallace); Solo pianoforte, Fantasia Chro- 
matica and Fugue in D minor, first time, (Bach) ; 
Recit. and Aria, ‘‘I rage, I melt, I burn,” and “*O 
ruddier than the cherry,’ (Handel); Overture, 
‘* Masaniello,” (Auber). The orchestral pieces were 
uniformly well played. The versatility of the band 
was well shown in the performance of the symphonic 
fragmenta and the concerto, as in the sparkling 
prelude to Auber’s Overture. The Overture to 
** Dame Kobold,” though new to Mr. Hallé’s abonnés, 
was performed at the Gentlemen's Concert Hall, 
under the direction of the composer, some time 
since. It is charmingly conceived, and well 
instrumented: such novelties are indeed wel- 
come, and induce us to long for other pieces 
from the same pen. Mr. Santley was the 


given something else. Mr. Hallé played his best-— 
little else can be said. Mr. Lavigne also was most 
successful in the oboe solo, *‘ Sombre foréts ;"° it was 
most excellently phrased. It was a lesson to those 
who sing that air. 

The following notice of the second concert in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, appears in a local 
paper: 

* The attendance last night at the second concert 
this season under the management of the Messrs. 
Forsyth was much influenced by Mr. Sims Reeves's 
absence. Since the great disappointment ex- 
perienced by his defection at Mr, Halle’s performance 
of the ** Messiah,” public confidence in Mr. Sims 
Reeves has been shaken, and we opine it will be 
long before he may consider himself again secure 
in the position he so long held. Much as we 
sympathise with Mr. Reeves in his ill-health, we 
must confess our sympathies on this occasion must 
be with the entrepreneurs who, undoubtedly, were 
great losers by Mr. Reeves's absence. The following 
handbill, which was circulated in the hall, explains 
in the fullest manner how it was that Mr. Reeves 
disappointad the public :— 


Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
Monday, January 8rd, 1870. 2 p.m. 

Forsyth Brothers most regretfully announce that 
Mr. Sims Reeves will not appear this evening. The 
following letter was received by them on their arrival 
at business this morning (Monday) at nine o'clock :— 

Birmingham, Janvary 2, 1870. 

“Dear Mr. Forsyth,—I am in despair. I left 
London on ‘Thursday last, quite well, but unfortu- 
nately the weather was so bud that L renewed my 
cold, and had great difficulty in singing on Friday— 
cutting out ‘Comfort ye’ entirely. ‘The day I tra- 
velled the wind was from the east, and cut one through 
and through, you will recollect it, nodoubt. Itwasun- 
fortunate, was it not, the first day out to be so 
unfavourable? But these are the risks one must 
run, in this changeable climate of ours. If I am 
able, I will start by the eleven train to-morrow, 
arriving at two. 

‘*T enclose a small handbill, copies of which were 
distributed on Friday last. ‘There was a tremendous 
room. Send me a telegram, as soon as you receive 
this, how things are, and what are the expectations 
as regards myself.—Yours faithfully, 

“J. Sims Reeves.” 

To this letter they sent the following telegram at 
9.45 this morning: ‘‘ We have announced you as 
certain to be here. Will get the small bills printed, 
and do everything to ease your work, only come.” 

And this telegram was received at 1.45 p.m.: 
‘Reeves, Birmingham, to Forsyths, 6, St. Ann's 
Street, Manchester.—This constant wet weather has 
increased my cold; I am suffering also from sore 
throat. Impossible to sing.” 

Some possibility arose of another contretemps. 
After Mr. Bridge’s first solo, Mr. Forsyth made the 
announcement that Mdlle. Clara Doria had not 
arrived—why, he knew not—but having telegraphed, 
he hoped to be able to satisfactorily explain her 
absence. This, however, was unnecessary, as very 
shortly after the lady put in an appearance, having 
mistaken the time. She was loudly applauded on 
appearing, and her: several efforts during the even- 
ing were much appreciated by the audience, who 
were disposed to be:pleased. ‘To Mr. Bridge must 
certainly be conceded the “ success” of the evening. 
It was his first public pérformance here, and we only 
regret that the attendance to hear him was not 
larger. His whole performance was signalised by a 
perfect mastery over the instrument, and the best 
possible taste... Organ performances—if we except 
those in connection with Band of Hope meetings, 
&e., are too rare in Manchester; we hope, however, 
that Mr. Bridge’s success will lead to a repetition. 
His selection was most excellent, and, we must con- 





vocalist and was loudly applauded after each 
of his songs, being recalled after the two last 
numbers. The ballad by Wallace is one that 
cannot fail to become popular on its own merits, 
which are manifold when we compare it with many 
of the wretched compositions of the “royalty” class; 
and when sung as finely as Mr. Santley gave it on 
Thursday, may be sure of a more than ephemeral 
success. Of course ‘‘O ruddier than the cherry” 
was a success; it is always so in Mr. Santley’s hands, 
or rather throat; but as he sang it on the previous 





Tuesday in the same hall we think he might have 


fess we find it difficult to say which of his pieces we 
like best. The fugue in G major by Merkel was 
best adapted to display his powers of execution, 
while Wesley's Andante showed his taste. Herr 
Pauer is an old favourite here; his reception last 
night was not so warm as he deserved, his perform- 
ance of Handel’sconcertc being most enjoyable ; while 
admirers of the modern school of writing had a treat 
in his masterly treatment of Weber's Rondo, and his 
delicate rendering of his own ‘ Cascade.” Mr. De 
Jong played a romance by Molique and a fantasia by 
Boehm on “Le Désir” with his usual success. 
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Though the latter was encored, we think the first | 
was much the most artistic performance. The choir | 
of the Gentlemen's Glee Club contributed a number 
of glees, under the direction of Mr. Goodwin, That 
gentleman also accompanied throughout with great 
discretion and good taste. We notice that Messrs. 
Forsyth announce a grand concert for the 15th inst., 
with Madlle. Tietjens, Malle. Scalechi, and a host of 
operatic celebrities, with Signor Tito Mattei as solo 
pianist.” 





THE THEATRES. 


On Tuesday afternoon Covent Garden presented a 
sight rarely equalled in theatrical annals. 
seat was occupied; there was scarcely standing | 
the overflowed even into the | 
orchestra, Which had been superseded ; the pit was | 
converted into stalls, 
benefit of Mr. 





Every | 


room ; audience 


The oceasion was the farewell | 
Charles Mathews 


upon his pro- 
jected voyage to Australia. If any proof were 
necded of the high estimation in which Mr. 


Mathews stands both with profession and public, 
the interior of the great opera house afforded that 
proof. The best representatives of the drama vied 
with each other in doing him honour; the theatre 
was filled by his After a playbill 
diversely presented in the usual manner—t School” 
with a Prince of Wales cast, “ 7'he Lady of 
Lyons” with a Holborn cast, ‘* Not such a Fool” 
* The Toodles” 
cast, curtain upon 
of the “ The Critic,” represented by 
eminent players in every detail. Seldom has the 
embarrassment of riches been so strikingly ex- 
emplified ; there was actually more talent than the 
demands of the piece called for: a phenomenon 
readily understood when we mention that in the 
rehearsal scene of Sheridan's play Messrs. Barry 
Sullivan and Wigan played those very humble 
walking gentlemen, Sneer and Dangle ; and that Mr. 
Buckstone consented to come on, give Burleigh’s 
portentous shake of the head, and go off without an 
utterance. The interest obtained from the sight of 
f0 many co-operating actors was heightened by the 
fun of “ gagging,” an opportunity of which most of 
the players availed themselves amply. Thus when 
Mr. Charles Mathews, Jun., who appeared as the 
under prompter, came upon the scene, the explica- 
tion which ensued between him and his father, as 
Puff, was very amusing to the audience. Puff began : 
‘The prompter, I think? Mr. —a—” ** Mathews,” 
was the reply. ‘Oh, Mathews, son of Mr. Charles 
Mathews, I presume, Father and mother quite 
well?" ‘Quite well, thank you.” “I entertain 
a great regard for them both,” said Pug. The 
mention of the actors by their right names was 
an unfailing souree of entertainment to the spec- 


admirers. 


with a Globe cast, 
&e., the 
afternoon : 


with a Strand 


rose the feature 








tators; and when Mrs, Keeley, who reappeared for 
the occasion (and looked wonderfully young and 
well), met some correction of Puffs by clasping his 
hand and observing pathetically: * Thank you—God | 
bless you, Mr. Mathews—it is very kind of you to | 
take so much trouble with a 
in the profession like me”- 


young beginner | 
the laughter and ap- | 
plause were absolutely deafening. All Sheridan's | 
hits at the jealousy, | 
perverseness, and density of actors as well as | 
the pseudo-subtleties of authors and the 
tiousness of critics well reecived ; 
the appearance of star called forth loud 
recognition. The cast of the acted tragedy 
embraced Messrs. Compton, Toole, Lionel Brough, 
J. Clarke, Stoyle, Frank Mathews, Mrs. Frank 
Mathews, and Mrs. Chippendale, besides the 
ladies and gentlemen named; and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews played Jilburina. The scene, therefore, 
could not have been better graced. Among the sup- 
posed retainers of the theatre were Messrs. Arthur 
Sullivan, J. L. Hatton, German Reed, Betjeman, 
Wallenstein, and Arthur Sketchley ; and not a little 
fun was got out of the sight of the composer of 
* Simon the Collarer’’ manipulating the side drum, 
and Mr. German Reed operating on the kettle-drums, 
When the act drop fell on the * Critic,’ Mr. Charles 
Mathews came forward amidst vociferous cheering, 


dramatic idiosyncrasies 


cap- 
were and 


each 





and delivered himself of the following speech :— 


‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Now, I appeal to you, 
isn’t it worth a voyage to Australia to draw forth 
such an overwhelming, and, I may say, unprece- 
dented display as that of this morning? I don’t know 
which is the most complimentary—the most gratify- 
ing to my feelings—the cordial demonstration, or the 
friendly co-operation and good fellowship of the 
galaxy of taleat behind it. It almost shakes my 
determination to leave you, and makes me feel 
inclined to go on taking benefits every morning for 
the next twelvemonth. But perhaps this would not 
be wise. Who knows but after a few months my 
friends might get weary of me ?—so I don’t think I 
will venture that experiment. I have over and over 
again experienced the kindness of the public, and 
under all sorts of circumstances have been cheered 
by their favour and patronage, though certainly not 
in so marked a manner as in this instance; but I 
have never before met with so remarkable a mani- 
festation of good feeling—such an utter abnegation 
of self on the part of my professional brethren as 
has been exhibited to-day. To find the most distin- 
guished artists of our time content to hide their candle 
under a bushel (I’m the bushel), playing the most 
insignificant parts with perfect good humour, even 
shaking their heads without uttering a word, though 
without uttering a word, you will admit that a most 


| flowery (flour-y) speech has been made, is a com- 


pliment I never can forget, and the remembrance of 
which I shall carry ‘across the ocean under my 
waistcoat, next my heart of hearts. It not only 
proves the truth of Sheridan’s remark that ‘ where 
they do agree upon the stage, their unanimity is 
wonderful,’ but it indicates a personal regard which 
is more valuable to me than the most elaborately 
clothed expression of professional esteem. Albeit 
not given to the melting mood, I am almost tempted 
to be sentimental on the occasion, but it is out of 
my line, and I would not mar the merriment of the 
morning by a serious and formally concocted set 
speech. I have no wish, ladies and gentlemen, to 
bring your pocket-handkerchiefs into requisition; I 
shall see enough salt water by and by without that. 
No, it has been a merry meeting, and I would have 
it a merry parting, trusting at no distant period to 
have an equally merry return. Oh! I am not 
unmindful of my return, believe me ; the human mind 
naturally looks forward, and as a proof I beg to inform 
you, thus in good time, that I have already accepted 
an engagement at the Haymarket on my arrival. 
Tickets may be secured at the box-oflice by telegraph 
a year in advance. After all, ’m not going so very 
far, only to the Antipodes, and what is that in these 
days? A tour in the provinces, nothing more, with 
a casual peep at Egypt, and a possible glimpse of 
India and China en passant—to many people a 
delightful little pleasure excursion, even without the 
temptation of profit tacked to it; while I have a 
double inducement in the hope of finding pleasure 
and profit combined.! Besides, Iam no stranger 
to the ‘Overland Route;’ I ought to be quite at 
home in it, having had a run of 200 nights on board 
a P. and O. steamer at the Haymarket only a few 
nights ago. ButI should be perfectly satisfied with 
a much shorter run this time, and, not being a 
manager, a run of six weeks will be quite as much as 
I desire. Once safely landed at Melbourne, I have 
no fear of meeting with a kind reception from those 
who have so often given me pressing invitations to 
visit their shores. The only anxiety on my mind 
will be the natural one of how they will like me when 
they get me there. In this sensational age it is some- 
what daring to risk a journey of 15,000 miles to play 
simple comedies and farces, without the now indis- 
pensable adjuncts of fires, murders, wrecks, daring 
leaps, awful headers, and crashing railway engines: 


|where there is no chance for scene painters, ma- 


chinists, lime-lights, hansom cabs, red fire, or moon- 
light bridges. How if I should not hit the taste of 
our antipodean friends? What's to be done then? 
Well, I suppose I must buy a kangaroo, and come 
home again. As the man said when bound for 
Jerusalem, ‘If I can’t convert the Jews, I can buy 
an Arabian horse.’ I remember a story of Sir 
Walter Scott's of a young medical practitioner in 
Perth who, tired of waiting for practice in his native 
city, announced that he had determined to emigrate 
to Australia. ‘ Australia!’ said his friend. ‘ What 
on earth for? Why there are nothing but kangaroos 
there.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ isn’t their money as good 
as anybody else's?’ So, if all else fail, I shall have 
to fall back upon the aborigines and see if I can’t 
persuade them to put their hands in their pouches. 
At all events, if our brethren on the other side of 
the globe do not find me exactly the commodity they 
want, they can’t say that I am a mere ephemeral 
flimsy kickshaw, furbished up to impose upon the 
colonial market. I may fall short of their expectations, 
but I am at least genuine of my kind—a long-tried, 
well-seasoned article, warranted sound and fit for 
immediate exportation. And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, the time is arrived when I am to bid you 
adieu, but before doing so I must advert to one 
most extraordinary circumstance connected with 





this occasion, I cannot resist referring to the 
remarkable fact that, perhaps, for the first time in 
the history of the stage—at any rate, of the modern 
stage—this benefit has come off without a single 
poster, board, bill, or playbill of any description 
having been issued, and that with the exception of 
the programs distributed in the house this morning, 
aud the simple announcement in the newspapers, 
not an intimation of any kind has been given to the 
public. Now, this is a step in the right direction, 
Time was when my bills were flying all over the 
town, but now I am happy to be able to say that 
I leave England without having a single bill out, 
In a few days I shall take my departure, and, as 
it may be a satisfaction to my friends to know that 
my comfort and happiness will be ensured during 
my peregrinations, as far as anything can be ensured 
in this world, I will with your permission present 
to you a guarantee that I shall have all the consola- 
tion man can desire in the sweet society and affec- 
tionate solicitude of a beloved companion. Here ig 
the guarantee (leading forward Mrs. C. Mathews), 
Ladies and gentlemen, allow me in the name of my 
wife and myself to bid you respectfully and gratefully 
farewell.” 
The warmest applause answered the speaker's 
allusions to his voyage and the hope of his return, 
and greeted his leading forward of Mrs. Mathews. 
At the conclusion of the speech, the curtain rose and 
presented a countless array of professional ladies 
and gentlemen crowding the stage, and surrounding 
the beneficiaires. Amid tremendous cheering the 
drop finally fell, leaving but one sentiment in re- 
spect of the departing couple, the hope of a happy 
voyage, a prosperous stay, and a speedy return. 
The pantomime at the Grecian Theatre is called the 
‘“* Gnome Fly,” and, as the bills tell us, is founded on 
the legend respecting a demon of this name who is 
transformed by a more powerful agency into an owl, 
in which shape he is compelled to remain until a 
certain magic crystal shall fall alternately into the 
hands of three mortals whose slave he is, in turns, 
to become, taking a different shape with each, 
and only on the last possessor casting away 
the charm, is the demon to become free in his 
original form. Mr. George Conquest is the 
Gnome, and in the shape of an owl, a deformed 
imp, and the demon fly, has abundance of room for 
his peculiar and grotesque humour and activity. 
His feats as an acrobat are too well known to need 
describing, the reader must go and see him. There 
is a fairy princess with whom everybody is in love, 
the Gnome included. The possessor of the magic 
crystal, in this case, a ring, is to have the lady. 
There is, of course, a fierce contest for it. The 
Gnome gets possession of it, but it is finally wrested 
from him by a fisher-boy, Pedro (Miss Victor), 
the favoured lover, and the demon is threatened 


with annihilation by a poisoned fly-paper. This 
brings us to the transformation scene—the 
“Home of the Paroquets,” which in design 


and execution, quite equals any of its prede- 
cessors. Among the scenes in the introduction, 
the most remarkable are the ‘ Parsley Bed 
and Fairy Fernery,’’ with an incidental ballet; 
and the ‘*‘ Halls of Serpents and Regal House of the 
Gnome Fly,” with a dance of devils. In the harle- 
quinade we have Dolf Rowella for Clown ; Harlequin, 
Mr. Osmond ; Pantaloon, Mr. Reuben Inch ; Colum- 
bines, Misses Walford and Howes; and Harlequin 
A la Watteau, Miss Gerrish, a smart and graceful 
danseuse. The most telling joke in the harlequinade 
is that of the clown and the crinoline. The jest is 
somewhat time-worn and not remarakable for its 
delicacy, but ‘the gods,” perhaps for that reason, 
are sure to roar lustily at it. The house was as 
usual crammed. 





A CLERGYMAN UPON THE STAGE. 





We are glad to add the record of the Rev. Dr. 
Adams to the testimony of clergymen as to the good 
effected by dramatic art. The voice of bigotry 80 
often runs in the opposite direction that it is always 
gratifying to be able to oppose the depreciation of 
some representatives of the clerical party with the 
candid admissions of the liberal party respecting 
the beneficent influences of a moral drama. Dr. 


Adams made the following remarks in the course of 








a lecture in a Temperance Hall a day or two ago :— 
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‘* With regard to the moral teaching of the Drama, 
a subject about which I am going to say a few words 
this evening, I perfectly understand that your first 
question would be— Can any good result from going 
toa Theatre?’ Well, now, I think I can prove to 
you that many a good lesson has been taught by the 
dramatist. I know an instance myself. I remember 
going to see Mr. Charles Kean in the character of 
Mr. Beverley, at the Old Park Theatre in New York, 
and the impression can never be effaced from my 
mind of the wretched ‘ gamester’ who spends all 
his own money, then his wife’s, and, finally, in a 
moment of desperation, destroys his life. I saw all 
the degradation and misery that gambling brought, 
and, as I rose to leave the theatre, I resolved never 
to touch anything that would be likely to lead to 
gaming. I was but a boy then, but I have never 
since broken my resolution. I sometimes go to see 
a play now, and should never hesitate to do so if I 
were inclined. I don’t think it a sin, and I don’t 
advise you to go too often; but I maintain you 
see nothing there to corrupt a good and pure 
mind. This leads me to ask—What is a play? 
I answer, it is a life-like reading of a poem. 
Were I to read you a passage from one of our 
standard authors attired in appropriate costume 
what would you think? Why, that I was going to 
the bad. But you would be wrung; and there is no 
more sin in a stage play than there is in reciting a 
poem. I daresay you think I am speaking rather 
boldly for a preacher. Well, better men even than 
Ihave before now spoken favourably of the drama, 
and several clergymen have written plays. The 


author of the tragedy of ‘“ Bertram” was in holy 


orders, and the celebrated play of ‘ Douglas’ was 


written by the Rev. Mr. Home, and I believe I am 
correct when I say he even performed one of its 


characters upon its first production.” 


Replying to the charge often levelled against 
Shakespeare of indecency, Dr. Adams alluded to 
the extenuating coarseness of the age in which 
** Shakespeare,” he added, “lived in 
Now, 
with reference to dramatic artists or actors. Asa 
class they are hard-working and well-behaved, and 
Iwill just tell you this—you shall go all through 
this kingdom and America also, and where you find 
one black sheep among them you will find very 
many more among those classes who profess to 


he wrote. 
an age when they used plain language. 


regard the actor’s occupation, and the Drama itself 
with equal disfavour. 


other side of the question.” 








SENSATION. 





But these persons can only 
see the abuses of the Drama, and utterly ignore the 


or not great enough ; or perhaps he was thoroughly 


which say— 


“ Though sin be vast and various 
That punishment should always be vicarious.” 
At Round St. Stephens no such notion prevails. 
Everybody is being boiled, fried, or baked; and 
such ingenious tortures it has never before been 
my lot to make acquaintance with. The peasantry 
and the children, and some who are neither 
peasants nor children, delight in them. ‘They 
compose a picture-book on a large scale. I have 
heard men say that when the Lives of the Saints 
used to be read out to them in their young days 
they always enjoyed the lives of the martyrs most. 


horrors. You have it gratified in your sensationa] 
novels, and occasionally in your criminal reports. 
Here we see it, but only once a year, on 
Pomerancio’s frescoes. 








THE VIENNA STAGE. 


Vienna, 29th Dee. 


enjoyment. 


proof of progress in the right direction. 
were crammed full. 


Viennese allow their native and 


commercial. 


creature comforts and _ social 





’ 


the year. 


upon, is certainly not looked up to. 


I suppose there exists a very wide-spread taste for 


latter was the victim of adelicacy either too great | Mdlle. Boschetti, of the Imperial Opera House, and 


Malle. 


Geistinger sang several well-known songs, 


imbued by the modern spirit expressed in the lines | to the great delight of the over-crowded audience 


and thus terminated this very charming entertain- 
ment. On the second holiday the Carl Theatre re- 
sumed the favourite new piece of ** The Last Jesuit,” 
referred to in my last letter; whilst at the ‘ Theatre 
along the Vienna,” anew piece, entitled, ** Zo Egypt,” 
was brought on the stage for the first time. It is 
gaudily got up, and commemorates some of the more 
striking incidents of the recent inauguration of the 
Suez Canal. M. Bittner, the author, has evidently 
but il-digested the subject of this representation. 
Its literary and artistic merits are decidedly below 
the level of his ordinary productions; but, as a 
novelty, it went down with an indulgent public un- 
commonly well. The house was crowded to excess, 
and already early in the day it was almost impossible 
to get a ticket of admission either for love or 
money, 





THEATRICALS IN ROME. 
The performances at the Roman theatres during 
the present sitting of tle Council are reported of 
poorly by a correspondent. He says :—We have no 


Tho present Christmas season in the Austrian | fewer than four theatres open at the present mo- 
capital is favourable to theatrical enterprise : money | ment—the Tordinone, or Apollo, opera and ballet; 
is plentiful, and there is a general disposition towards | the Argentina, Italian tragedy and comedy; the 
In former times, all the theatres were | Valle, French plays; and the Capranico, Italian 
closed on Christmas Day ; butin our enlightened age | vaudeville and farce. 
that restriction has been done away with, at least | sidering the system of theatrical administration 
for the minor stages—shall I say this is another] obtaining here, the performances at all four are 
The houses | about tenth-rate. I 
Let no one suppose, that the} presentation at the Tordinone on Sunday night, 
natural light- | and 
hearteduess and good humour to be much interfered | Rigoletto,” who, by the way, is ill-used under 
with by ostensibly bad times, either political or|an alias in the LKternal City. 


As might be expected, con- 


attended the opening re- 


witnessed the ruthless murder of poor 


Many of the 


The Viennese of the genuine breed] operas suffer a police change, so far as their 
are ess@tially good-natured, social creatures, loving | titles are concerned, when they come to Rome. 
entertainments, |The “ Traviata” is modestly transformed into 
either in private or public with all their heart. | ‘* Violetta,” 
Next to the innumerable and luxuriously fitted-up |‘ Dorina,” and so forth. 
coffee-houses, where newspaper reading and card-| nomenclature would matter little, if the manage- 
playing constitute the chief attractions, and the | ments could be induced to provide their subscribers 
endless ‘restorations’? and beer-houses, where | with even average executive talent ; but this they will 
the more substantial comforts are being dispensed | bynomeansdo. The Tordinone, for instance, received 
to the generally hungry, and always thirsty, citizens, | nearly £5000 “ subvention” from the municipality 
whose capacities for the digestion of almost endless | and lets its auditorium out, besides, at high prices 
libations of Dreher’s famous malt liquor, is truly | for Italy—a small box, costing about £60 for the 
marvellous—the theatres here form the great centres | very short season, and stalls, &¢., in proportion: 
of public entertainment, especially at this season of | Yet the impresario does not hesitate to offer the 
A man who does not frequent these tem-| public performances that would disgrace a small 
ples of the histrionic art if not absolutely looked down | provincial German theatre. 


‘“* Ta Forza del Destino” becomes 
These alterations of 


So bad was the singing 


But the | and acting on the first night—a great gala occasion 
theatres in Vienna enjoy the very best reputation | as you may imagine coming after the long dulness and 


At Christmas time the devout in Rome enjoy for foe aga gay oe Sere and for being re- | boredom of Advent—that storms of hisses, issuing 
their sensation sights like the worldly. The markably well conducted and very neatly got up 


frescoes in the church of St. Stephen the Round 


which is only opened once a year, are of a nature 


The correspondent 
of a daily paper describes them as sensational in 


calculated to cause a thrill. 


the extreme. You dine (he says) off horrors 
Here is Saint Apollonia having her teeth drawn 


and the operation is given in the most accurate 
Saint Margaret has a pitchfork in her 
Santa Biondina is enclosed in a net and 


manner, 
entrails, 
being charged by bulls. One of them has jus 
inserted one of his horns well into her body. Bu 


there is another that beats all these hollow. 
Scint Agatha has her breasts cut off, and the 
revolting spectacle is depicted with every painful 
There is a less offensive picture in the 
Uffizi at Florence, by Filippo Lippi, in which the 


detail. 


saint is making an offering to Heaven of he 
lopped flesh on a silver sulver. 


with his modern treatment of it. 
salver and its human gift were all there; but th 
saint was not mutilated, so that it seemed a 


though she were offering not her own bosom but| by O. F. Berg, 
somebody else’s. I confess I could not help think. 
ing that though Fra Lippo Lippi had much better | dialogues and 


When I first saw 
it many years ago an artist had actually selected 
it as a picture to copy. I was amused, however, 


the Carl Theatre a performance of the opera o 


soldiers in Dalmatia. 


’ 


Concordia. 
Imperial Burg ‘Pheatre (which was closed on Christ- 
mas Day, as usual) gave their assistance on this 


t interesting occasion. The old comedy, from the 


t 


.\from an exceptionally aristocratic and indifferent 


During the recent holidays the bills of fare at the | audience, greeted the fall of the curtain at the end 
minor theatres were of a usually varied kind. At| of each act. 


The ballet (* Brahma”), however, was 
{| prettily arranged and well carried out, though far 


“ Othello” took place for the benefit of the wounded | too long ; one of its apparently interminable “ balla- 
At the “Theatre along the | tite” was delightfully relieved by one of the most 
Vienna” an academie was arranged, for the benefit | exquisitely fanny blunders I ever saw committed 
of the society of journalists and literati, called The | upon any stage. 


The scene was a rocky gorge, with 


Several of the best performers from the|a “vertical” torrent rushing impetuously along 








well-known pen of Sigmund Schlesinger, entitled 
herein Madame Gabillon and M. Sonnenthal dis- 


author of this play is unhappily confined in durance 
vile for some misdemeanour or other, the par- 
Y\ ticulars of which I forget. 
piece went off exceedingly well, yet it was gene- 
rally regretted that poor M. Schlesinger, who is 
capable of better things, had not employed his 


The silver| present involuntary retreat for the production of 


€@/some new piece more adapted to present tastes. 
8/Then followed a comic composition, in one act 
entitled ‘ Under the Seal of 
Secrecy —a clever piece, replete with well-pointed 
critical witticisms, which M. 


have left the subject alone he had treated it more | Meizner, in the leading part, did full justice to. 


sensibly and manfully than the copyist. ‘Th 





e' Finally, M. C. Treuman, the famous comic actor, 





“ With the Pen,” was chosen as the first piece, and | 





between huge walls of * tufo,” and so contrived that 
its whole course, from where it toppled over a cliff 


“to the level of the plain,” on which the action of 


the piece took place, was shown to the public. 
| When the drop went up, and the torrent became 


| visible, a scream of laughter, that shook the house, 
played their wonderful conversational powers. The | 


burst forth from stall, pit, and boxes ; for the foaming 
impetuous casende was running upwards from the river 


| bed to the mountain top, with a swiftness and perse- 
But although the old | 


yerance that were, to say the least of it, miracu- 
lous. For a minute or two this hydraulic pheno- 
menon went on, amidst shouts Homeric; then an 
angry yell was heard from one of the wings, the 
torrent turned round upon itself with a flash, and 
poured downwards as passionately and copiously 
as it had hitherto climbed upwards, The incident 
almost put the public into a good humour for the 
rest of the ballet; but when the last act of the 
opera was commenced, outraged ears resumed their 
sway over® irritable tempers, and the lovely 
quartet as well as Gilda’s apotheosis, was supple- 
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mented by fierce, indignant sibilations. The 
French company, is weak and 
It plays nightly to nearly empty 
Despite the bad quality of the dramatic 
and musical **menu” at the Apollo, however, that 
theatre is crowded nightly, for Italiens do not go to | 
the opera to hear the music, but to chat, flirt, and 
talk scandal: so that, having once made up their | 
minds philosophically to the fact, that they are 
destined to be “ strappazzati,” as they call i, that | 
is to say treated with contempt, in the matter of 
the performances, they resign themselves to their 


I regret to say, 


poverty-stricken, 


houses. 


fate, and treat the theatre as if it were the drawing- 
room in which a private musical party was being 
held, and never think of listening to what is eup- | 
posed to be provided for their amusement, but indulge | 
in ‘chiacchere " to their heart's content. 





THE CRUSH AT THE PAY-PLACE. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,.—I ask the favour of a little espace in your 





powe rfl journal, in order to bring to notice a very l the 


vv t f 1 which thous 


inds suffer 
k, might beso ea ily 
led by in Certain old-fashioned 
(for L consider them very old-fashioned now in 
I allude 
to the great suffering which takes place amongst 
the visitors upon the opening of the theatre doors 
of an evening. 


bpike 4 iliy 


this age of improvement) arrangements. 


The sieges and well-fought battles which nightly 
tuke place are really alarming, and, Sir, | have 
often been greatly surprised that fearful hospital 
accidents have been ese iped, I myself, from my 
youth upwards, have been a frequent visitor to 
theatres on first nights and other particular 
occasions, and therefore, as an old campaigner, 
can fully testify to the disgraceful scenes that take 
place at the doors of our theatres, and more 
I wish to 
offer what I consider would be a very simple 
remedy— namely, that one hour or more previous 
to the opening of the doors a pay-box, of easy 
access from outside the theatre, be opened, where 
the visitors can procure their checks as they 
arrive, so that when the doors open they have 
merely to present them to the check-takers, thus 
avoiding that awful crush which usually takes 
place at the money boxes. I am sadly afraid my 
proffered remedy for this nightly misery will be 
But still there 
is the bare chance of one being conscience-stricken 
and adopting my views, and if the blessed con. 
version does occur, I feel almost certain that the 
alteration will be so relished by the theatrical 
public that other managers will soon follow in the 
wake, and (but now I am afraid I am asking a 
great deal too much) that only sufficient checks be 


particularly on great occasions. Now, 


coldly received by our managers. 


issued to comfortably fill the different portions of 


the theatre. Now, Sir, let us see who is the bold 
manager who wishes to make his audience (his 
support) comfortable. 
back at the Manchester Theatre Royal, upon the 
occasion of Mr, Charles Dillon making his first 
appearance there in his great part of Belphegor. 
The battle at the doors—there being such an 
immense body of peisons waiting to get in—was 
really frightful. I saw three coat-tails held up in 
the pit for ownership, having been torn off in the 
struggle to gain admittance. Now, Sir, this 
might easily have been avoided by the adoption 
of my simple plan. Trusting you will endeavour 
to bring about this great boon, I remain, Sir, 
most obediently, Pass Our Cueck. 
To the Editor of 7’ 
Sin,—On Saturday last 1 accompanied a friend to 
the pantomime, and if a similar scene occurs every 
night to that which I had the wmisfortune to 
witness in the tortuous middle passage between 
the outer doors (pit entrance) and the pay-box I 


Orcheatra. 


am at a loss to comprehend the reason that severe | 


accidents are not reported. Men fought, women 
screamed; and if one had fallen the Bristol acci- 


I was present some years 


! 
,dent in all its horrors would have been inevitably 


repeated. Crushed, torn, and breathless, we at 
length reached our seats. My friend astrong man 
was only saved from fainting by the adminstering 


| of a little sherry, which I had happily brought in 


a ‘pocket pistol,” while shawls and various 


j articles of dress were being held up for their 


owners to claim them. 

Why cannot the manager take ordinary pre- 
cautions to prevent this barbarous treatment of 
the public? Persons might pay and take their 
places at the doors, as your correspondent sug- 
gests; then a barrier here and there at intervals, 
with a man to open and shut it, would be quite 
sufficient to make access to the pit comparatively 
easy. Or must another catastrophe first claim its 
victims ?—Your obedient servant, 

A PANCAKE. 








OFFENBACH. 





The Period of this week has as a cartoon one of 
best portraits we have yet seen of Offenbach. 
The popular muaéstro 

effervescing bottle of 
haustible repertoire from which overflows the 
| froth in the shape of “ Orphée,” “ Barbe Bleue,” 
|‘*Grande Duchesse,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
numberless works of his. From the letter-press 
| accompanying this skit, we cull the following 
| comment upon the indefatigable public life of 
| sempervirent Offenbach :—‘ If we inquire as to the 
| precise position occupied by M. Jacques Offenbach 
|in the harmonic-hierarchy, it might be agreed 
| upon that he is a Prinee of Bohemia. Henri Roche- 
| fort is the Prince of Bohemia political ; Ernest 
| Feydeau, of Bohemia literary ; Grévin, of Bohemia 
|artistical; Levassor, of Bohemia theatrical ; 
| Vivier, the hornplayer, of Bohemia eccentric; but 
| of Bohemia musical, Offenbach is the undeniable 
|chief. He is Burgomaster of the city of Prague. 
His palace is the Hradschin. Mind, we know 
nothing at all about Jacques’s private life. He 
may be a viveur, a frequenter of the Maison 
Dorée and the Moulin Rouge, a player at bésique 
and chemin-de-fer, a devotee of ces dames; but, on 
the other hand, he may be a respectable fogey, 
who wears a white neckcloth in the daytime, 


is represented with an 


champagne —an_ inex- 


the Marais; is a member of the fabrique of St, 


for demi-tasses and petits verres. 
Frenchmen are such very odd people. 


the monastery of La Trappe. 


“ Frere, mourir il faut.” 


Bohemian. 
picked up at Mabille. 
in the Closerie des Lilas. 
best wooed at the Salle Valentino. 
* There Offenbach may yield his lyre, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
She raised a mortal to the skies, 
He drew a cocotte down." 





parody gloricus John Dryden! But is not Offen- 
bach himself one chronic parody—one incarnate 
burlesque? ‘The order of his genius has much in 
common with the flask of champagne, invested 
with which our artist has depicted him. It is 
capital champagne. 
Mumm's, nor Roederer’s, nor Clicquot, nor Heide- 
seck’s carte blanche, but asparkling, racy, titillating 
vintage, something between Perrier and Jouet and 
Bouzy erémant. Lt is better than the ‘fiz’ you 


get in the Grand Stand on the Derby Day, but 
not so good as that with which M. Francatelli 
provides you after a poulet d la Marengo. The 





dines en pension, at a three-franc ordinary, in 


Fustache, and passes his evenings at a café in the 
Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie, playiny at dominoes 
Who knows. 
Ravel, the 
comic actor, is said to be mayor of a village in 
the environs of Paris; Gil Perez has written a 
treatise on Porisms; and Debureau, the famous 
Pierrot, was with difficulty deterred from entering 
Imagine Clown 
muttering all day to Pantaloon; “ Frére, il faut 
mourir!” to which Pantaloon would respond, 


"Tis the genius of Offenbach that is essentially 
His cestus of Aglaé is a ceinture dorée, 


His groves of Academe are 
His Saint Cecilia is 


|Criticism have mercy upon us for daring to 


Not dry Sillery, perhaps, nor 
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Offenbach champagne never fails to make you 
lively and cheerful; and there is very little fear 
that even the most copious draughts of his nectar 
will give you a headache the next morning. 
Offenbach’s genial music, married to very droll 
libretti, has long since made the fortune of the 
Bouffes Parisiennes, as the ‘Grande Duchesse’ 
(Schneider aiding and abetting) made the fortune 
of the Variétés. The Bouffes was, once upon a 
time, known as the Théditre des Jeunes Eléves, 
and was directed by a M. Comte. The actors and 
actresses were all children; the maximum ages 
being twelve years for boys and fourteen for girls, 
The pieces performed were of a strictly moral 
character: ‘Frederick the Great and his Page;’ 
‘Paul and Virginia;’ “The Grateful Monkey ;” 
“ The Punishment of Avarice;” andso forth. Many 
a time when, in statu pupillari, have our pastors 
and masters taken us for a ‘treat’ to the Théatre 
des Jeunes Eléves; and most devoutly have we 
wished, after two hours of moral theatricals, that 
the ‘treat’ would come to anend. If worthy M. 
Comte were alive, might not his hair stand on end 
at the thought of what Offenbach has done at the 
Bouffes Purisiennes ? 








AMERICA. 





New Yong, Dec. 24th, 

Two years ago, when half the town ran madly 
after her rollicking Highness of Gerolstein, and 
clapped their hands for joy that in the new French 
Apollo they had a greater god than any of the 
old Italians whose lays had charmed us before, a 
few sober people who had not been caught by the 
prevailing mania cried out that the musical art 
had got its death-blow, and we were all rushing 
to moral and wsthetic destruction. And it seemed 
indeed for a while as if they might be right. 
From the Grand Duchess to the Fair Helen was 
only one step, and from ‘Troy to Brabant was 
another. While the revels of Offenbach raged 
fast and furious at one end of Fourteenth Street, 
the faces of musicians grew sad and anxious at 
the other. Artists raised their voices in vain amid 
the solitudes of the Academy, while shapely women 
were flaunting their skirts and saying naughty 
things on the boards of the French Theatre. 
So the doors of the opera house were locked 
one day, the cotton covers were drawn over the 
gilded boxes, and the dust was left to settle on 
the great stage until such time as the world 
should get through with its frolic and recover its 
senses. Mrs. Grant White and others might well 
believe that art was departing for ever from the 
stage, and more nonsense and frivolity coming to 
permanently take its place. At last, however, 
the frolic became so daring, that innocent eyes 
were opened to its real significance, and ladies 
found out that the Fair Helen and the unhappy 
Genevieve were not very good company for them ; 
and then the reaction began. So much money 
was lost in opera bouffe, and such a marked 
change took place in the character of its patrons, 
that after the second season not a vestige of that 
style of entertainment was to be found in the 
whole city. 

It was a serious question at first, however, 
whether the true art and the false had not both 
been overthrown. Very few supposed that mu- 
sical taste would revive without at least a year 
or two of depression. But fashion is as fickle in 
music as she is in skirts and bonnets, and goes 
back as readily to a discarded composer as sho 
does to an abandoned petticoat. We dare say 
that the great jubilee at Boston has had its effect 
in turning the public away from their false gods, 
anc convincing them that they can worship with 
quite as much pleasure and quite as much style 
at the feet of Rossini as at the calves of Tostee. 
Be this as it may fashion has set violently and 
suddenly towards the legitimate in the art of 
music. A seat at the Philharmonic Concert is an 
unpurchasable luxury for which a New York 
belle would sacrifice the best ball of the season, 
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The centenary of Beethoven is to be celebrated 
here with a grandeur which will make Boston 
blush with mortification and howl with envy. 
One English opera company has sung for us and 
gone away with full pockets, and another follows 
it with the same success. And finally, Italian 
opera, thought to be the most hopelessly prostrate 
of all lyric enterprises, basks in such a sunshine of 
favour that manager and singers must be amazed at 
their own prosperity. All these successes are well 
deserved, but they are not the less remarkable for 
all that. A good performance of “ William Tell” 
is a blessing which descends upon America only 
once in a decade or so; and a performance with 
such an Arnoldo as the new tenor who had now 
fired the town would mark an epoch in the musical 
history of any city; yet music is so seldom 
rewarded as it should be that there is perhaps 
more reason to be surprised at the fashionable 
enthusiasm than if it wasted itself upon the dyed 
locks and stuffed anatomy of the ladies of the 
ballet. Frankly, fashion has shown a degree of 
sense for which people were quite unprepared. 





EPIPHANY AT THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 





Thursday, being the Festival of the Epiphany, 
there was a full choral service, consisting of morn- 
ing prayer and the ante-Communion office, at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, where a curious practice 
of medimval origin was duly observed according to 
immemorial practice. After the reading of the 
sentence at the offertory, ‘‘ Let your light so shine 
before men,” &c., while the organ played soft music 
two members of her Majesty’s household descended 
from the Royal pew and advanced to the altar rails, 
preceded by an usher, where they presented to the 
officiating clergymen (the Rey. Francis Garden and 
the Rev. Thomas Belmore), a red bag edged with 
gold lace, who, received it in an offertory basin, and 
then reverently placed it on the altar. This bag, or 
purse, contained the Queen's offering of gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh, in commemoration of the gifts 
of the Magi to the Infant Saviour. There was not 
a large congregation, although the Feast of the 
Epiphany is the only day in the year in which people 
can go freely into the Chapel Royal of St. James's. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Wednesday evening an entertainment was 
given to the patients of Charing Cross Hospital, 
during which they each received, at the hands of 
Mr. R. Few, one of the trustees and vice-presidents, 
a New Year's gift. The board room was taste- 
fully decorated with evergreens and mottoes by 
the Misses Turner and Mr. Pink (the clerk of 
the hospital), Among the numerous friends of 
the institution present were Mr. Hancock, Dr. 
Salter, Mr. Jabez Hogg, Dr. Green, Dr. Mackinlay, 
Mr. Vallor, &c., and many patients who were well 
enough to come downstairs to enjoy themselves. 
Several songs were well sung during the evening by 
Misses Alice and Marion Severn, and Messrs. Mon- 
tague Severn and Lovell Philips. After passing a 
very pleasant couple of hours, two handsome Christ- 
mas trees were stripped of their ornaments, which 
were distributed amongst the patients. Great credit 
is due to the chaplain and the lady friends of the 
hospital, who collected the necessary funds to 
purchase the presents, which were valued at £25. 





DID MACBETH HIMSELF KILL 
BANQUO? 





An ingenious sophist has recently attempted to 
expound in Notes and Queries, that the third mur- 
derer hired to kill Banquo was Macbeth himself— 
that he went in disguise in order to make sure the 
work of his myrmidons. The assumption is purely 
gratuitous, and there are a hundred reasons which 
contravene it. In the first place Shakespeare never 
states any such thing, and it is a canon of dramatic 
art that the audience shall be fully taken into the 


of Macbeth as to Fleance’s escape, and his perturba- 
tion, are too palpable to be assumed. Thirdly, 
the king would risk too much by murdering Banquo 
sua manu. Fourthly, Macbeth had a nervous horror 
of shedding blood, though he had less compunction 
in causing it to be shed. We give, however, the 
writer’s theory for what it may be worth. 
It has been thought that, when the first murderer 
says— 

“ Now near approaches 
The subject of our watch,”— 
he may have heard them coming. But from the 
character of the language it is obvious, I think, that 
the man is merely following up his talk as to the 
daylight expiring, the travellers behind time making 
up for delay, and that he means “ They can’t be far 
off now.” His words belong to continued watching, 
though there is increased expectation ; but the third 
murderer speaks to a fact ; he has detected a sound, 
and seems almost to interrupt the other, and call 
him to listen, with— 


“ Hark! I hear horses.” 


They have dismounted at the lodge (or something 
of that kind), given up their horses to be taken round 
the mile-long way to the stables; and the father has 
called for and obtained a torch, on the shining of 
which the third murderer says: ‘ Tis he.” 

As to his extinguishing this light, much cannot 
rest on that. I said, “ probably to do away with 
the chance of his being recognised, he seems to 
have struck down the light (although he asked 
about it), and it was he who, searching the 
ground, found Fleance escaped.” I have been 
asked, “Is it at all likely that Macbeth, in the 
banquet hall, would inquire of the first murderer, 
whether Fleance had been killed, when, if he had 
been with them, he knew that he had escaped?” 
The answer is, ‘‘ Of course he would.’ Although 
he had been their associate, they were not to 
know it. They must remain in the belief that 
the man who joined them had been sent by him, 
and in the palace it was necessary for him to 
simulate one who was asking and receiving news. 
It has been thought that, if the two murderers 
were disappointed retainers of Banquo (the pro- 
bability is that they belonged to the army of 
which Macbeth and Banquo had been the joint 
captains, and that they lacked advancement), they 
would naturally be interested in extinguishing 
the torch, and effectually concealing themselves. 
But if Macbeth was there, darkness (after he lad 
had just light enough to enable him to aim his first 
blows rightly) was infinitely more precious to him. 
They might be recognised, and fly if the project mis- 
carried, and they had nothing to lose. But what 
if it failed, and the King had been revealed with a 
red hand? The point, however, is not clear, and 
indeed many things might be said on it. For 
instance, if the father carried the torch, it would fall 
with him; if the son carried it, he would naturally 
drop it in the surprise of attack, or cast it away to 
favour his flight: in either case, it might go out of 
itself; and the third murderer’s question may have 
had reference to his necessity for light in searching 
for Fleance. 

It has been asked, how it was that the first and 
second murderers did not recoguise Macbeth. The 
scarcely necessary answer is, ‘As it was utterly 
important that he should not be recognised by 
anybody, he would be most carefully disguised.” 

Levity in Macbeth’s talk with the murderer, in 
the banquet hall, has been remarked by commen- 
tators, &c. One of the editions above referred to 
says, as to the word safe (used as Fagan might say 
to a friend, ‘ They’re after Bill,. but Nancy’s all 
right’) —“ There is a kind of grim levity in the 
equivocally-sounding word here used, that horribly 
enhances the ghastliness of the colloquy ;” and for 
myself, I cannot help associating a tune of light 
scorn with these phrases—" the best o’ cut-throats,” 
and ‘the nonpareil ’—as if Macbeth knew well how 
little the man had done. 








REVIEWS. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 

Songs for our Little Ones, Composed by Au¥rrep 

Scorr Garry. 

No.1. Robin! Robin! 

No. 2, A Child’s Fancy. 

No. 38. A New Year's Carol. 

Mr. Gatty is one of our best caterers in providing 
music for the yonng folks; and he has the knack of 
enlisting their sympathies not only by his melodies 
but also through his verses. In No. 1, a child’s 
address to a robin, the words and musie both by Mr. 
‘satty, he has been very fortunate, and the song will 





confidence of the author. Secondly, the ignorance 





of coursé, is set in 6-8 time, and its compass lies 
within an octave, C to C, in the key of G. 

No. 2 is set to a taking little air in F, 2-4 time, 
with a range of nine notes, C to D. Both words and 
music are very good, and go well together. 
In No. 3, the New Year's Carol, 

poser has aimed higher and has attained a 
very satisfactory result. The verses are ex- 
ceedingly pretty and are admirably set, the me- 
lody being very appropriate, and the accompani- 
ment arranged with great taste. This song will 
certainly not be confined to the little ones for whom 
it was specially written. It is set in common time, 
G major, ranging an octave, D to D. 


the com- 





“Very like you!" Song. English version by 
Witiiam Hixtzts. Music composed by Franz Ant, 
There seems absolutely no end to Mr, Abt's power 
of production. The present is a very piquant and 
pleasing little chanson, opening in 9-8 and endingin 
6-8 time. It is moreover very short. A good 
singer may produce no little sensation. It is set in 
C, with a compass of eleven notes, B to E. 

“ ZL’ Etoile du Soir.” Nocturne. 
piano par Buintey Ricwarps, 
A nocturne by Brinley Richards in A flat, effective 
and not difficult, and preserving some of the nuances 
which have made this composer so great a favourite, 
cannot but be acceptable to every pianist of moderate 
proficiency. The piece is melodious and interesting, 
giving full scope for display of taste; and above all 
it is not too long. 


Composée pour le 





Dr. SrernpaLe Bennetr.—In announcing Mr. 
Charles Fowler's second pianoforte reeital, the 
Torquay Directory has the following remarks 1 
‘Mr. Charles Fowler's seeond pianoforte recital is 
announced for Saturday, January 8th. The Stern- 
dale Bennett performances will be continued, and on 
this occasion Mr. Fowler is to play the great English 
composer's fourth concerto in F minor, At the first 
recital, it will be remembered, we had the third con 
certo in © minor. ‘These two splendid works, were 
written when Bennett was a mere boy, yet the 
yractice and experience of a quarter of & century 
since that time have not enabled him to surpass 
these two concertos, which deservedly rank with the 
great concertos of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Hummel, &e. That Sterndale Bennett has hot fully 
carried out the great expectations that were formed 
of him while he was a boy, studying under Cipriani 
Potter, at the Royal Academy of Music, is probably 
owing to that everlasting ‘ pot’ which has for ever to 
be ‘kept boiling.’ In a@ case of such talent as was 
80 early shown by Bennett, an equivalent to what is 
known at Cambridge and Oxford as e * Véelowship’ 
ought to be given; this would enable the youthful 
genius to give almost his entire attention to his 
musical studies, and enable him to produce works 
which otherwise would be impossible. The objee- 
tion to such rewards is doubtless, the fact that 
idleness is far more frequently, than industry, the 
result of a fellowship at the whiversities, the 
recipients usually considering the income thus de- 
rived rather as a means of enjoying life than an 
inducement to work for their species, The answer 
to this is that one great genius resulting from a 
hundred fellowships would amply repay the country 
for the short-comings of the ninety-nine, 





We perceive with pleasure that Messrs. J.M.Joha- 
son and Sons, of Castle Street, Holborn, announce 
their intention of bringing out a new and cheap 
periodical, called the Food Journal, to be devoted 
entirely to the very important subjects of Food 
and Public Health. ‘These two great questions 
are so prominent now-a-daye, and embrace 80 
many details of personal interest, that we cannot. 
even on purely selfish grounds, refuse to listen to 
them, especially when put before us in any other 
but a professional and technical guise, The 
adulteration question will be largely and carefully 
dealt with, and many of the leading sanitary 
writers of thé day will contribute to the pages of 
the Journal. 





Houtoway's Pitts axp Owrmant.—Each quarter of the year 
tests the constitution and discovers its weakest link. By the 
variable temperature of the present season, the human system 
is severely tried, chest complaints, disordered divestion, and 
biliousness are generally more or leas frequent. The wise will 
save both pain and hazard by the early use of theee remedies, 
Holloway’s Ointment, wel! rubbed upon the skin m arest the seat 
of disease, exerts most wonderful purifying powers, hever fil's 
in ‘expelliba all noxions matters, and removing all t mp raly ub- 
sttuctions, thite restoring bealthy action to the orgon, hile 





be readily caught up by young children, It is easy 





the O ent gently re-arranges disurdered s tion, Holloway's 
tamed be taken to remove all Contaminations from the 
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MR. SANTLEY. 


FIRST CONCERT TOUR IN ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 











MR. SANTLEY 


at LIVERPOOL (Philharmonic). Satur- 
day Morning, Feb. 12. 





ARTISTES: 
Mdme. SINICO. 
Miss EDMONDS. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at DUBLIN. Monday Evening, Feb. 14. 





Herr WILHELMJ. 
(The Celebrated Violinist.) 
Solo Pianoforte 


Mdme. ARABELLA GODDARD. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at BELFAST (Ulster Hall). Tuesday, 


Feb. 15. 





Accompanist, Mr. SIDNEY NAYLOR. 
Acting Manager, Mr. EDWARD MURRAY. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at the DOME, PAVILION, BRIGH- 
_TON. Monday Evening, Jan. 24. 


at BRISTOL (Colston Hall). 
Evening, Jan. 25. 


Tuesday 





MR. SANTLEY 


MR. SANTLEY 


SANTLE Y\_ 
MR. SANTLEY 


at DUBLIN. 
Feb. 16. 


Wednesday Evening, 





at LIMERICK. Feb. 18. 





at DUBLIN. Saturday, Feb. 19. 





Mh. SANTLEY aR sanrLe y. 


at BATH (Assembly Rooms). Wednes- 


day Evening, Jan. 26. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at CHESTER (Music Hall). Thursday 
" Evening, Jan. 27. 





MR. SANTLEY 
at WARRINGTON (Public Hall). Fri- 
day Evening, Jan. 28. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at MANCHESTER (Free Trade Hall). 
Saturday Evening, Jan. 29. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at KENDAL (Town Hall). Monday 
Evening, Jan. 81. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at LIVERPOOL (Philharmonic Hall). 
Tuesday Evening, Feb. 1. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at PRESTON (Guildhall). Wednesday, 
Evening, Feb. 2. 


At BRADFORD (St. George's Hall). 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 8. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (Town 
Hall), Friday Evening, Feb. 4. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at the (Music Hall) EDINBURGH. 
Monday Evening, Feb. 7. 





























MR. SANTLEY 


at GLASGOW (City Hall). Tuesday 


Evening, Feb. 8. 





day Evening, Feb. 9. 


All communications relative to Mr. 
SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR, should 
be addressed to Mr. Edward Murray, 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street, London, W. 





SANTLEY| 





Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per ven ee . >. oy 
on ear ee on ee . 8d. 
»» Quarter .. e 4s. 4d. 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*.* Caxzgurs AND Post-Orricn ORDERS TO BB DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kina-strust, Recent-stuzst, W, 
Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 
AND 
59, Fixer Street, 
PROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








Mr. Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, purposes 


giving three nights of his entertainment at Hanover 


Square. 





Mr. Ella, the director of the Musical Union, who 
has been suffering, during the vacation, from an 
attack of sciatica, is now returned to town, in robust 
health. In his new residence, Victoria Square, Mr, 
Ella has built a small study, containing a choice 
library and collection of musical prints, autographs, 
with Battoni’s fine oil portrait, of Mozart (14 years 
old) when in Rome, 1770. 





The special Sunday Evening Services under the 
dome of St. Paul’s were re-commenced last Sunday, 
The sermon on the occasion was preached by the 
Bishop of London. The responses were sung to the 
music by Tallis. The anthem being by J. Barnby, 
“It is high time to awake.” There was a very 
large congregation. On Sunday next the sermon 
will be preached by the Dean of Lichfield. 





The pedigree of plays often goes back as far as the 
pedigree of jokes. Take in illustration Balfe’s well- 
known opera “The Bohemian Girl.” Cervantes 
wrote a story called ‘‘ The Gipsy of Madrid ;” on thig 
story a ballet was founded, entitled “‘ La Gitana ;” 
the French librettist, Saint Georges, took the action 
of “ La Gitana,” and turned it into an opera book; 
and our own poet Bunn in his turn adapted the 
livret of M. Saint-Georges. At the present moment 
Bunn’s version is again turned back into French to 
serve for the production of ‘‘ La Bohémienne” at 
the Théfitre Lyrique. 





The library presented to the South Kensington 
Museum, from the Musical Union Institute, Hanover 
Square, is accessible to the public, and contains 
valuable scores of sacred and secular chefs d’euvre. 
On the completion of the buildings, we hear that 
the director of the Museum will set aside a room 
for a complete collection of scores of all the modern 
lyrical compositions. These are not to be seen in 
any public library in this country, and are abso- 
lutely necessary to the student of instrumentation, 
Mr. H. Cole will do a great service to musical art by 
speedily realizing his intention. 





The writer ‘‘ in the Recess” calls attention to the 
system of constructing scenes in pantomimes ex- 
pressly for the purpose of advertising some article 
for sale: a plan, he says, which has during the past 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. T. (Aldershot).—Received with thanks. 
G. J. L.—We do not insert reviews for payment. 


be £8. 5s., é.¢., 6d. per line for 180 lines. 


The cost 
of inserting the article sent us as an advertisement will 


= | week evoked such loud expressions of disapprobation 


in several of our theatres that it is probable that 
next year will see this objectionable custom con- 
siderably abated. Some years since a plan was 
adopted of covering the drop curtain with advertise- 
ments, so that it bore a striking resemblance to a 
London hoarding. <A vigorous public protest, how- 
ever, compelled the managers to return to the 








Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


——@_—— 


street, Regent-street, W. 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 


present system of covering their drop scene with a 
bright picture. 





The following examples of criticism exhibit a 
mode of treatment which we are glad to say we 
have not yet come to in England as yet. American 
criticism of the impudent order may be divided into 
three parts—the good-humouredly insolent, the 
familiarly disparaging, and the wholly blackguard. 
The first category is exemplified by the Philadelphia 
Despatch thus :— 

‘We took the liberty of telling Miss Western that, 
though misery and remorse may be expressed by 
letting a long piece of black wool hang out of the 
mouth, and munching it abstractedly, there are better 








ways to reveal the emotions of the soul. But Miss 
Western persists in ‘ chawing’ her shawl night after 
night, with a regularity and an exactness which in- 





LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 7, 1870. 





dicate that she considers it very fine art. Indeed, 








sful career at the Holborn. 





M hk. 


at ABERDEEN (Music Hall). 


SANTLEY 


Thurs- 





Mr. T. W. Robertson is preparing a new drama 
M R + S A N T L K Y for the Adelphi Theatre. 


at DUNDEE ow Hall). Wednes- 


“ Love's Sacrifice” is now in the fifth week of its 


Mr. Ella, we seo, announces a course of lectures 
on harmony—a branch of musical education sadly 


we suspect her of an intention to show that she 
does not intend to take our humble advice, by 
chewing with more vigour and industry than ever. 
Well, we patiently submit; but if Miss Western 
will do it, she will soon have to buy a new shawl.” 
The familiarly disparaging style of criticism is 
illustrated by the New York Leader, speaking of a 
couple of veteran artists. 

“The good humour and gallantry of a New York 








day Evening, Feb. 10, 


neglected in this country. 


audience were never so severely tried as at the 
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last concert of Mdme. Anna Bishop and Stephen 
Massett. The two sang a duet together. It was as 
if Methusaleh and Lot's wife should emerge from the 
Holy Land to give us something from the oratorios 
of ‘* Delilah,” and ‘* Judas Maccabeus.” We under- 
stand one great grandfather took his third generation 
to look at those whom in his young days ke used to 
delight in ; but he is said to have mournfully recalled 
the old distich : 


‘Swans sing before they die. ’Twere no bad thing 

Did certain swans decease before they sing.”’ 
Of the wholly blackguard style we have also un- 
happily a specimen at hand. It is contained in a 
Wisconsin paper, La Crosse Republican. Unless 
they are outer barbarians in Wisconsin, they should 
disclaim a paper which can thus speak of a lady 
who, we understand, is well known and esteemed in 
Boston. 


‘‘ Miss Jenny Busk astonished the audience by 
her high soprano voice. Her notes, like the 1000 
dollar U. S. greenbacks, are of too high a denomi- 
nation for common country currency ; and suggested 
the probability that her music teacher occupied the 
summit of Mont Blanc during her rehearsals, and 
was ‘hard o’ hearing.’ She beats cats on high 
notes. There was no music or chest tone in her 
voice ; but it was about six octaves above the screech 
of a lost Indian. We lost a part of Miss Busk’s 
extraordinary performance, when we noticed several 
opera-glasses levelled at her very ‘open counte- 
nance’ as she was gushing out notes at a terrific 
altitude, from a mouth that was a caution to sugar- 
plums and shad-flies.”’ 


We repeat our satisfaction that in England we have 
not come to this sort of thing yet awhile. 





Miss Lydia Thompson, the leader of the English 
blondes, being in Chicago with the whole blonde 
bevy, has aroused the anger of the pulpits of that 
city, and because she is much preached against has 
become quite a public character. As such she was 
at once sought by the indefatigable reporter of the 
Chicago Tribune, and upon asking for her at the St. 
James’ Hotel he was conducted by ‘an agile waiter” 
into the presence of Lydia, who was revealed to him 
seated “ ina rocking chair,” like an ordinary human 
being. He began to take an inventory of her per- 
sonal charms as follows :—Hair, ‘ flaxen-hued, and 
flowing down her shoulders; face, ‘‘ bright and 
pleasant ;”” eyes, “ sparkling like diamonds in the 
sunlight ;"’ profile, ‘classic ;"’ figure, ‘‘ petite and 
shapely ;” dress, ‘‘ white.” Prattling pleasantly about 
this, that, and the other thing, the interviewed 
damsel suddenly exclaims, “I want to go to Utah. 
I wonder,” said she, “if Mr. Young would let us 
perform in his theatre. I believe he insists upon 


_ petticoats, and you know we could not dance in 
them.” 





Opera balls in New York are, if possible, worse 
than those masked junketings which a year or two 
ago were permitted to intensify the disgrace of our 
own Haymarket. New York editors of the daily 
press, who are not stern moralists in general, unite 
in denouncing the orgies there as unspeakably dis- 
graceful. At the bal masqué in the Imperial 
Academy in the Rue Lepelletier, at the hour of 
three, Sunday morning, scenes are sometimes wit- 
nessed that do not warrant description ; but nothing 
surely has been tolerated in Paris, since the satur- 
nalia of the old French revolution, comparable to 
what was done a few nights ago at the French 
Theatre in Fourteenth Street, in the presence of 
uniformed policemen, and in a building to which 
the most refined ladies of New York habitually re- 
sort. Indecency in costume, an unbridled can-can, 
immodest behaviour on the part of the spectators in 
the boxes, boisterous drunken revelry, varied only 
by frequent fisticuffs in the pauses of the music—all 
this marked the entertainment; and it was only by 
turning off the gas that at half-past two a.m. the 
horrid debauch was brought to an end. It is curious 
to read in the reports that among the spectators, 
taking a lively interest in the riot, much bejewelled, 
and surrounded by “ soiled doves,” was Mr. James 
Fisk, jun., of the Erie Railroad. 

“* Advocato Hamlet” is the title of a new drama 
recently brought out in Leipsic, of which a corre- 
spondent writes some particulars to the Atheneum. 








The curious name is given as a pseudonym to a cer- 
tain Baron Sonne, acted remarkably well by Herr 
Witterwurzer; he had studied the law, and his 
mental eccentricities that give him a tinge of the 
great Shakespearian creation have procured him 
the nickname of Hamlet. The idea of repro- 
ducing such a character, though in a somewhat 
different guise, and placed in different circumstances, 
is strange. The author's main object seems to have 
been to express the corruption among the 
functionaries of a neighbouring state and their sub- 
jection to a slavish subordination. The tragic 
element of the piece was happily relieved by the 
divertingly humorous character of a certain war 
counsellor, excellently personated by Herr Von 
Lemann. Our modern Hamlet has, however, not 
so awful a task imposed upon him as a prototype. 
Having won the affections of a wealthy citizen's 
daughter, he terrifies her by his self-portraiture, in 
which he describes himself as a demon, who must 
inevitably prove the destroyer of the being who shall 
link her fate to his. When, however, that good young 
lady, in her despair of happiness, forms the reso- 
lution of sacrificing herself so as to save the good 
repute of her father, who, through his sister's 
extravagance and consequent attempt at fraud, gets 
into trouble, our Hamlet comes forward as her 
counsel, and by his pleading procures her acquittal. 
The trial in the fourth act was most effectively con- 
ducted, though not strictly according to rule. 
Hamlet, like another Portia, lays down the law like 
a second Daniel, and pleads with an eloquence that 
carries everything before it. When she is acquitted 
she marries the hero-barrister. 





The Canadians have been smitten with the happy 
idea of making festivity subserve economy. To give 
a ball in honour of Calico is really a brilliant notion ; 
and this was what was done at Toronto in the 
Christmas week. Upwards of four hundred people 
were present, and the party included the bulk of the 
élite of the city. The idea of a calico ball, at which 
the ladies were dressed in homely calico, doubtless 
impressed the minds of most people who read of it 
that it would be rather a comical affair, and would 
present features altogether extraordinary, from what 
is ordinarily to be seen in the ball-room. The 
general impression was that the ladies would be a 
set of ‘‘Guys,” and present themselves as good 
imitations of their old country grandmothers, who 
went to church on Sundays in traditional “ blue- 
printed frocks.” But nothing could be further from 
the facts of the case. Had a stranger entered the 
music-hall last night, and looked on the youth 
and beauty assembled there, without having 
heard anything of the calico ball, the probabilities 
are that the idea of ‘calico’? would never have 
struck him at all. The dresses were got up in such 
fashionable shapes ; so much taste was shown by 
almost every one in the selection and adaptation of 
the patterns; and the ladies wore their calico with 
so much grace, that the universal impression left 
on the minds of the spectators was, that “ a woman 
was a woman for a’ that,” in spite of calicos or 
anything else. In fact, in many instances the 
illusion was so perfect, and the efforts of the artists 
so complete, that in many cases it was generally 
remarked that calico just did as good service as 
fabrics ten times more costly. If our English girls 
could only thoroughly penetrate themselves, with 
the belief that they remain charming however they 
may dress, what waning purses and aching hearts 
they might save in the course of the year. 


A correspondent writes from Salt Lake City, where 
Mr. Neil Warner is playing, some particulars of the 
Mormon Theatre and of the Saints’ appreciation of 
that tragedian. The theatre itself, he states, is 
calculated to hold at least 1500 spectators. Were 
it lit up with gas, the house would present a 
striking spectacle on a crowded night. But as the 
lighting is accomplished by means of petroleum 
lamps, it has a gloomy appearance. This may be 
remedied hereafter, as there is a talk about erecting 
a gas-work here. The pit is divided into family 
boxes, or rather benches, in which a Mormon may 
surround himself with his wives and children. 


Whether the arrangement be intentional or acci- 
dentul, the custom seems to prevail for one or two 
out of the several wives who accompanied many of 
the men to wear ‘ poke bonnets,” resembling those 
which Quaker ladies wore in former days. The 
wearers of those bonnets are always elderly, and 
generally ill-favoured in feature. The younger 
wives have fashionable hats on their heads. Ina 
long box at one side of the theatre were seated a 
large number of girls of different ages, and they 
were said to be the President's daughters. Brigham 
Young himself occupied a stage box, his last wife 
keeping him company. The others could look up 
from the pit and envy their preferred rival. Tho 
occasion was a special one, it being the benefit of 
Mr. Neil Warner, an actor described in the play- 
bills and the advertisements as a ‘ great English 
tragedian.”’ His physical power was extraordinary. 
He roared and ranted through the part of Sir Giles 
Overeach with striking success, and he performed 
a death scene in a way which perfectly exemplified 
the difficulty of dying naturally upon the stage. 
When recalled after the fall of the curtain he apolo- 
gised for not making a speech by remarking that no 
man could be expected to have much breath or any 
voice left after exertions like those through which he 
had gone. Although the audience testified by 
applause their admiration for the strength of Mr. 
Warner’s lungs and for the vehemence of his 
gestures, yet remarks were made by individuals 
which were not wholly complimentary to him, and 
these remarks led one to think that a few Mormons 
are judges of good acting, while very tolerant towards 
acting better in intention than realty. 





M. Victor Hugo has not on the whole consolidated 
the respect of the English public by his last speech 
at that annual children’s gathering of his in 
Guernsey. We think the English public is inclined 
to be unfair upon M. Hugo. It does met understand 
him, and is apt to set down as humbug*what is 
merely an eccentric way of putting things, ‘ins 
the daily journals have most of them launched a 
sneer at the Poet's assumption that the Christmas 
fashion of giving poor children a feast was his own 
original idea, and was borrowed from him by the 
rest of the world. One journal reminds M, Hugo 
that this sort of thing has been going on in various 
parts of the kingdom since the time of the Saxons, 
that in fact it is a Saxon trait of benevolence, 
which the Gallic mind probably finds hard to 
understand. We quite believe that the notion of 
feasting the poor is not M. Hugo's copyright or 
anybody's copyright, but that it has, thank heaven, 
been in vogue ever since the poor first came into 
existence as a class. At the same time it must be 
remembered that M. Hugo has a great many claims 
to respect beyond even his incontestable genius. 
A great poet, a great novelist, a great dramatist, a 
leader of thought who has enormously influenced 
his age, he is yet something more: he is a thoroughly 
good fellow. This children’s feast is not all that he 
does in the way of benefiting his surrounding fellow 
creatures. One who knows him testifies that he re- 
ceives twenty poor children into his house every week 
in the year, where they are regaled with a substantial 
dinner and other good things, so that 1060 dinners 
are supplied to these poor recipients during the twelve 
months, forty being the number present at his Christ- 
mas feast. No recommendation beyond that of 
poverty being necessary, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic are alike received with open arms. Now if 
on one of these occasions, M, Hugo, feeling his big 
heart too full for his bosom, overflows at the month 
(as Solomon says will often happen when the heart 
is full) and talks vaguely about the child being the 
Future, and other aphorisms of that indefinable 
sort, surely a matter-of-fact English public and a 
critical English press might pardon the divergence 
from common sense, in consideration of the man 


who is speaking. 





The New York Weekly Review, quoting our article 
on Organs and Organ-players, (p. 89), and Mr. W. 
C. Filby’s letter (p. 101), upon the same subject, 
adds the following comments :—‘‘ This is poor ar- 





gument, aud the inference has nothing to do 
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with it; for while men's lungs may be weak and 
limited in power—and are not required to blow 
organ pipes—there need be no limit to the bellows 
work of an organ, either in number, size, or pressure 
of wind, especially now, when they may be operated 
by hydraulic and other engines. That some fail in 
adjusting the pressure of wind to the size, scale, or 
calibre of the pipes merely proves their incom- 
petency to the task, and it should not deter others 
from the trial. It is through various wind pressures 
that many new effects and even new registers are 
being developed. The tuba mirabilis, for example, 
gets all that is essentially new about it from a high 
wind pressure. No human being could supply the 
force with which itis blown. Cavaille Coll, of Paris, 
has accomplished many improvements in new regis- 
ters, and in new style of voicing, sometimes derived 
mainly from skilful application of various wind 
pressures. Therefore, of the scale, or measure of 
registers, it is desirable we have every variety, ac- 
cording to the size of the organ, and more 
particularly the size of the place it stands in. Even 
‘excessive scales’'—are sometimes desirable—pro- 
viding always the wind pressure corresponds—where 
the tone of the to fill an unusually 
large place, as was the case with Hook's organ 


organ is 


in the Coliseum, Boston. In this organ all 
the registers were of very large scale, and 
high wind pressure. It was rather a small 


organ, but for its size its volume of tone doubt- 
less exceeded all previous efforts. Here in this 
country we seem to be losing the good old English 
diapason tone altogether. Instead of the excessive 
large scale complained of by the writer above, our 
builders, in trying to imitate the beauties of the 
German narrow scales for the gamba and other 
stringy-toned registers, and the German flute-toned 
diapasons, 80 charming and desirable, overlook the 
importance of the English diapason—of larger scale 
with light pre.sure. A good diapason of the par- 
ticular Neety we call English quality of tone, asa 
fonration register, cannot be surpassed even by the 
German, but it is getting difficult to find.” 





The young ladies of Pittsburgh, if we may trust 
the Gazette of that energetic city, are gifted with 
exceptional physical powers. They can waltz for 
hours at a stretch, without sitting down. The 
musicians there can play till the blood spirts from 
the ends of their fingers. Such handling of the 
fiddle and the bow is rarely seen elsewhere. But the 
Pittsburghers are generally accustomed to the use 
of the bow, and to drawing the same, to judge from 
the habit of the Pittsburgh press. This is the story 
in question. A ball was held in one of the halls of 
the city, at which a large number of the young folks 
were in attendance. Among the attractions of the 
evening was a prize, a gold ring, offered to the lady 
who should out-waltz all competitors, At 12 o'clock 
the band struck up ‘Jl Bacio,” and a full dozen 
competitors took their places on the floor, entering 
for the contest. At the expiration of twenty minutes 
four of the couples gave way and took their seats, 
leaving the rest twirling and whirling in the giddy 
and intoxicating dance. One hour more, there were 
but three couples on the floor, and the dance went 
on till after another hour had passed, when from sheer 
exhaustion another couple gave way, leaving the floor 
to the remaining two pair of terpsichorean devotees. 
The band of music played and played, and played, 
and the four fast failing dancers danced and danced 
and danced, till even those who looked upon them 
grew sick and dizzy. At the end of the fourth hour 
the musicians grew feeble, and from the finger-ends 
of the violinists the blood trickled to the floor; but 
still they supplied the moving power to keep the 
dancers agoing. The excitement grew intense as 
the fifth hour of the dance came on, and there were 
those present who insisted on putting an end to the 
merry, though reckless quartet suicide. However, 
no interference was permitted, and the prize dance 
over the jaws of death went on. After five hours had 
elapsed, one of the ladies fainted, and her partner 
quickly followed her example, and, amid cheers, the 
prize was awarded the other couple, who kept the 
floor. Then came a summing up of damages. The 





had to be conveyed to their homes, together with 
their partners, who were as badly used up, in car- 
riages, and all have since been in a precarious con- 
dition and under medical treatment. The girls had 
to have their shoes cut from their feet, and their 
limbs were swollen to enormous size. The young 
men will hardly recover, and the musicians suffered 
terribly, and will never again play at a terpsichorean 
contest. So far the Pittsburg Gazette. That any 
mortal man and woman should be able to waltz for 
five hours without sitting down or even pausing, 
is what Mr. Chadband would designate a wonder, 
yea a marvel of a cock and of a bull. 














M. AUBER’S ‘‘DREAM OF LOVE.” 





The last musical production of wonderful M. 
Auber, who is advancing well on in his ninth decade, 
is a rosewater work, In the language of a pictorial 
critic, the composer, ‘‘Empruntant la palette de 
Watteau, a jeté A profusion le rose tendre a cété da 
bleu de ciel et le vert d’eau A cété du gris perle. Dans 
cette gamme archaique, le maitre francais a trouvé 
de ravissants détails et de gracieux effets ; cepen- 
dant la couleur générale de l’eeuvre y a perdu de la 
grandeur et de l’éclat.” That the result of labour so 
late in life would add much to M. Auber’s reputation, 
nobody could suppose: it is much to add that it has 
not hurt his fame. ‘Le Réve d'Amour” is a pretty 
idyllic work, full of grace and humour, and consort- 
ing well with the Arcadian and utterly unreal 
character of the libretto. MM. D’Ennery and 
Cormon are not calculated to throw Scribe into the 
shade. The ‘ Dream of Love” illustrates a very 
primitive and innocent method of securing hap- 
piness: the peasant hero brings down the doves of 
Venus with a pinch of salt on their tails. Marcel, 
the rustic youth in question, is a young dreamer of 
the silk tight and satin ribbon order of peasantry, 
almost as infrequent, and a good deal less objection- 
able, than Mr. Robertson’s Harfthal in ‘ Dreams.” 
He roams through a wood and finds a sleeping 
beauty, with whom he falls in love. He imprints a 
kiss—sur le front, of course: your stage Frenchman 
is always respectful to an unmarried woman—and 
then runs away. Who she is Marcel cannot dis- 
cover. Time passes; and, lured by the love of his 
cousin, Denise, he agrees to marry her. The feast 
is prepared, when a crowd of high-born lords and 
ladies make an irruption from the neighbouring 
chiteau, and come upon the wedding party. Among 
these Marcel recognises his sleeping beauty of the 
wood, now Mdlle. Henriette de la Roche- Villers. 
Again poor Marcel runs away, leaving bride, break- 
fast, marriage, and mediocrity. 

Now Mdlle. Henriette de la Roche-Villers is the 
proud wearer of an old name, who scorns the preten- 
sions of a Chevalier de Bois-Fleuri, on the grounds 
that he is too recent. She draws the line at a couple 
of hundred years of ancestry, and is as particular as 
the recruiting officer of the Pope’s Noble Guard. 
The mad love of a common Marcel is therefore of a 
nature to cause the noble nose of Mademoiselle to 
erect itself. But as pride goeth before destruction, 
MM. d’Ennery and Cormon prepare a dreadful 
retribution for Mademoiselle, and that scornful 
young lady—who is a mixture of Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere and the other Tennysonian Lady Clare—is 
informed by the Chevalier that she is not a Roch- 
Villers at all, but merely peasant-born, her re- 
puted father having purchased her, while a baby, 
from one of his tenants. To make matters 
worse she ig sister to Denise, the girl who 
loves Marcel; a relationship which brings into 
conflict inclination and duty. For whereas she is 
at first disposed—upon discovering her real station 
—to reward the devotion of one who is at all events 
now her equal in rank, she finds that Denise has 
loved him for long, and thus she determines to 
forward the happiness of her new-found sister in 
preference to her own. By the exercise of some 
interest she secures the promotion of Marcel, who 
has entered the army. He comes back an officer, 
and then Henriette takes him in hand, and by a 
white lie—persuading him in fact that he is actually 
her brother—induces him to marry Denise, while 


Of this idyllic nature is the plot of the piece, 
As to the music, it is pretty and agreeable, though 
less happy than that of ‘Le Premier Jour de 
Bonheur.” The overture is crossed with a six-eight 
pastoral, in which the hautbois and clarinet answer 
each other with rather a good effect. A peasant- 
like introduction exhibits the seal of the master, 
and the first act has a melody for Marcel, “A 
l’ombre de nos bois,” with an excellent bit of reci- 
tative: this romance usually draws down an encore, 
A rondo may also be mentioned, coquettishly sung 
by Mdlle. Girard, commencing— 
Ce qu’on voit faire 
On veut le faire. 
Still better is a pretty duet, for Henriette and the 
Chevalier. 
Quiils sont charmants, 
Les courts instants, 
the principal phrase of which is exceedingly graceful, 
and forms a happy contrast with the paysan music 
preceding it. The finale to this Act exhibits a 
singular chromatic effect, and a short page of sombre 
colour well imagined. 
In the second Act a song for the Chevalier is 
also mostly biss¢. In this Act there is a game 
of blind-man’s buff, which affords M. Auber 
the opportunity for some capital writing; a 
syncopated waltz is introduced, and the scene 
throughout is admirably scored. Passing over 
a grand duet for Marcel and Henriette as more am- 
bitious than successful, we have to mention in the 
finale a soldier’s song of attractive character, with a 
very original clarinet accompaniment. Between 
the second and third divisions of the opera, M. 
Auber, faithful to the manner of the Opera Comique, 
gives us a little entr’acte gavotte, something in the 
style of a slow polka. ‘Then, after a romance for 
Denise, comes the gem of the work in the shape of 
a buffo trio, conceived in a pure vein of rollicking 
comedy, 

“Dans un bon menage 

Qui doit commander ?” 

asks the Chevalier. To which Denise and Marcel 
reply, and the result is a fresh and sparkling number 
in Auber’s best style. 

The composer is lucky in his executants. Malle. 
Girard, who acts Denise is an artist on whom the 
peasant role always sits naturally and gracefully. 
The Henriette is a débutante, Mdlle. Priola: a young 
lady whose fresh, velvety and bien-timbrée voice and 
artistic taste leave many hopeful things to be expected 
of her. M. Capoul, the tenor, maintains popularity 
—chiefly among the ladies; though his voice has 
shown of late the effects of wear and tear. M. 
Gailbard, the Chevalier de Sainte Foy, has a magni- 
ficent organ which he knows how to put to the best 
use. The costumes are pretty, the decorations 
excellent. In the second act a well-known picture 
by Lancret called “ Le Balancoire” is realized in so 
admirable a manner as to elicit many rounds of 
applause nightly. On the whole “ Le Réve 
d’ Amour” seems likely to obtain, as it deserves, the 
compliment of a respectable run. 





THE POPE AND CHURCH MUSIC. 





Rome is now crammed with all that is learned and 
distinguished in the Roman Church, assembled for 
the purpose, as it would seem, of declaring its chief 
the greatest despot upon earth, and decreeing orders 
and interdicts which can only tend to the disestab- 
lishment of the Papacy as a power in Europe and 
certain disruption of the ecclesiastical body. The 
Committees have been appointed ; and we had hoped 
that the subject of church music would have formed 
an early and a foremost consideration, but this 
assembly of bishops appear to have lost sight of its 
real use and value in their zeal to define doctrines and 
powers which, if not over-ruled, will cause a breach 
of the peace throughout Christendom. Italy has been 
the source of all art-music in the sanctuary from the 
times of 8. Gregory and Guido d’ Arezzo, if be ex- 
cepted the period of the dire wars in medimval 
times when the Flemish musicians so vigorously and 
skilfully carried on the advance, and were not a 
little assisted by the composers of France. There 








two contesting girls were nigher death than life, and 


Henriette gives her hand to the faithful Chevalier. 


was a time when Rome was glad to seek musical aid 
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from Flanders and Picardy, when the chapels and 
churches of the Pope and the Princes of Italy were 
filled with choirs of Flemish and French growth, 
and when the popular new Mass was the production 
not of a Roman or Venetian composer but by a 
foreigner from the north. Goudimel, the master of 
Palestrina, learnt his art in France; Adrian Willaert 
studied in Holland; and the great school of Venice 
owed its birth to the Dutchman, J. Monton, whose 
favourite pupil Constanza Porta did so much for the 
advance of great counterpoint throughout Italy. In 
return Italy educated Lulli, the man who recreated 
music in France; made Rameau, its great teacher ; 
and indirectly made our Henry Purcell, the only 
genius in this country scholastically educated in 
all the mysteries of musical art. His education, 
unfortunately for England and English church music, 
was not followed up, although we can plainly trace 
its high value in the works of Humphries, and its 
pale reflection in the sweet anthems of Weldon. All 
that Henry Purcell did in the creation of phrase, the 
forms of melody, the disposition of the new tonal 
chromatic harmony came from Italian teaching; and 
great as was this composer in counterpoint and 
musical design, the whole intention, power, and 
beauty was the reflection of a warmer and a higher 
luminary. The School of Rome has been a great 
school; and although Venice, Naples, and Bologna 
have severally supplied the finest of models in eccle- 
siastical composition, it can never be forgotten that 
Palestrina and his pupils first shot ahead, gave the 
examples, and perfected the style. Rome instructed 
all Europe in every branch of the art. In music for 
the violin, the organ, the orchestra; in the song and 
recitative, the sonata and the concerto, the motet and 
the Mass, Rome and Italy preceded all other coun- 
tries and furnished the world with its chefs d’euvre. 
In refinement of execution in instrumental music 
she stood foremost, and long maintained her 
superiority in all methods of vocalization. It has 
been said that much of this preeminence was the 
result of climate and the natural organization of the 
Italian, but we should rather incline to attribute it 
to the high value put upon music by the priesthood, 
and the great pains taken in the ecclesiastical 
seminaries to lay down the true principles of educa- 
tion in the art and science. The conservatoires 
possessed the finest models, and art and science was 
taught orally, the master spoke the word and did the 
thing—the true way by which the most accomplished 
artists have ever been taught. 

Rome has now ceased to be an authority, and has 
lost her supreme sway over the destinies of music in 
Christendom. There is, of course, a general know- 
ledge of music both practical and theoretical, bnt the 
great body of musicians is not a learned body, and 
there has been a sensible decay, if not degradation, 
in the production of music for this city of churches. 
There is no rare talent, and not much that surpasses 
mediocrity. The Pope forbids the opera, eschews 
the brilliant Mass of the last century, and places his 
ban upon the extravagances of the French church 
school of the present day. There is no progress 
for there is no patronage, no modification for 
there is no education, no impulse to genius 
for there is no care, no zeal, and no nurture. The 
Council, we hear, intend to discuss some outside 
and unimportant matters; such as whether or not 
the antique Gregorian shall for the future be written 
on five lines instead of four; whether or not the old 
cantilenas shall be measured off in language rhythms, 
and the ancient music of the church be twisted into 
certain fixed metrical shapes; whether or not 
women’s voices shall be permitted, or all soprano 
singing be abandoned, and the Mass be made a 
composition for equal voices. All this is very silly 
and laughable enough when proceeding from old 
gentlemen who claim to be ever in the right, 
and by no possibility in the wrong. The hier- 
archy of the Roman Church may determine to 
know nothing of music outside their church, 
they may ignore what is going on in France, Belgium, 
Germany, and England; but there will be no 
miracle youchsafed in Rome, no special variation 
of the laws of cause and effect. If Rome eschews 
the training of a composer, if she declines to foster 
public and special academies for the creation and 


continuance of her church music, if she will onl 
give her children the education necessary for the 

result, she must be content to go on with what she 

has, thank her stars for Palestrina and his disciples, 

and shut her eyes and ears to what Providence affords 
to those who put the shoulder to the wheel, and find 
the benefit of so doing. There is no reaping 
without sowing; and if Rome persists in refusing 
all tillage she must feed on the sheaves of 

past harvests and look forward to the times of 
scant and starvation. Néver was the time in the 

history of the Church so pressing and so important 

asnow. The traditional features of ecclesiastical 
music are all changing; counterpoint has lost its 
language schemata; the new motets and anthems 
are a string of chords, or a bad organ voluntary ; all 
life and power is departing from the vocal fugue; 
unity in movement and logical accuracy in expres- 
sion are rarities; and every man permits his taste, 
however fatiguing and disgusting, to have full play, 
and to render the service of the church a thing 
scandalous if not indeed horrible. The revolution 

whigh has taken place in high contrapuntal music 
for worship can only lead to the destruction of the 
true and grand school. The constant contemplation 

of corruption has no connection with growth in life; 
it is only the dead that lie amongst the dead. 

The Pope is fond of the old times, and is going 
back to the period of Gregory II., proclaiming 
himself a second Deity. But the Popes in the 
old days gave music their first thought; were 
sedulous in promoting its progress and careful in 
correcting all abuses. The Popes in former days 
made their composers, their choirs, their grand 
singers. The ancient Chapel Master was the pet 
child of the Court and the Sanctuary, and were the 
foremost men in their art and profession. Where 
now are such scholars to be found in the 
Roman Church? Let us take England. What 
is there to be heard in the new _pro-cathe- 
dral in the High Street, Kensington? What in 
the cathedrals in Moorfields and in Southwark? 
What in Dr. Manning's pet church of St. Mary and 
All Angels, Bayswater ; or even with the bare-footed 
white friars at the Vicarage Gardens, Kensington ? 
If what is to be heard in their churches be reflections 
from Rome she must have sunk into the abysses of 
abomination and desolation. Raucous male voices, 
screaming and tuneless boys’ voices, uneducated 
accompanists, the ancient ritual music without 
rule or order, absurd modern chants, and service 
music marked by much ignorance and bad 
taste. The real mischief lies in the total ig- 
norance of the clergy, and their sublime indifference 
to the wants of the congregations. Instead of giving 
the people the Kyrie Eleison, the Creed, and the Gloria 
to sing in concert with them, and making the service 
of some interest and some work with the congrega- 
tion, the priests walk off, sit down aside, put on their 
caps, and leave the praise and glory of God to the 
scanty choir earning their few halfpence in a far-off 
gallery. Surely a grand choir Introit, a choir 
gradual, sequence, a tract; a choice Benedictus anda 
noble post-communion motet would give ample 
opportunities for the choir. Why take the bread out 
of the children’s mouths and offer them a stone? 
Let Rome say what it will, the congregations have a 
right to the Gloria and Credo; and the present 
system of keeping people on their knees or on their 
seats when they should be standing up and praising 
God is most mischievous and most deplorable. No 
casuistry, no diplomacy, no pretence of argument 
can uphold it. 

The Pope and the Council have nothing to lose in 
their consideration of the state of the Roman church 
music, but on the contrary much to gain. Let them 
walk in the old paths, set up the schools again, 
create a new school of both congregational and choir 
music—both necessities in the present day—and 
their meeting in council may hereafter be recorded 
as of great value in this respect. Music can do them 
no harm, although their mode of treating it may not 
be infallible. 


THE DRAMA IN 1869. 


Dramatically speaking, the year which is gone 
leaves but a barren record. Out of some hundred 














and forty new pieces or thereabouts, produced 

during 1869 at the London theatres, we do not find 

half a dozen which give signs of any permanent 

vitality. If vitality be measured by the power of 

reproduction six years hence, the number of suc- 

cesses may be said to shrink to one—* School.” 

Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-nine has given us 

‘School; beyond “ School” we do not know that 

any of its births are likely to endure. Scarcely 

among durable works can be reckoned the bur- 

lesques, no matter how successful they may be for 
the time. Hardly either can we include a piece like 

the * T'oodles,”’ which, destitute of dramatic merit, 

happens to chime with some craze of the audience, 

and tickle their fancy by sheer barrenness. Nor 
are the big flashy productions of the time to be re- 
garded as a permanent gain to the British stage: 
otherwise we should have to include among the 
year’s additions ‘ Formosa.” But pieces like ‘‘ For- 
mosa”’ are really as ephemeral as the burlesques, 
They make a great fanfaronade and a prodigious 
splash; the whole town runs after them; they 
bring in a lot of money, and, having achieved their 
end, die. They are as fleeting as the year’s fashions, 
It is not their sensational element which prevents 
their attaining longevity; it is because they are sen- 
sational and nothing more that they die. Plays 
like * Arrah na Pogue” and the “ Colleen Bawn" 
had a good literary groundwork, plus the sen- 
sational artifice ; and thus they have lasted. Plays 
like “* Formosa” are simply lath and plaster, and 
serve their end as the gingerbread booth of the fair 
serves its end, with about as much solidity. ‘Taking 
the dramatists in order, we find that while Mr, 
Boucicault and Mr. Robertson have contributed, the 
one three, the other five pieces during the year, both 
have enjoyed reward in respect of one each: namely, 
“ Formosa"’ and ‘ School.” Their remaining 
writings have been ‘‘ Home,” ‘“ Dreams,” “ Breach 
of Promise,” “ Progress,” and “ Presumptive Evi- 
dence,’ and “ Lost at Sea” respectively, ‘* Home" 
achieved a succes d'estime merely: which may also 
be said of the “ Breach of Promise.” ‘ Progress,” 
was a poor adaptation of one of Sardou's plays, 
“ Dreams” was found generally unsatisfactory. “ Pre- 
sumptive Evidence,” though by no means a bad 
play, was laughed at for its improbability, and made 
little mark ; ‘‘ Lost at Sea,” written in conjunction 
with Mr. Byron, belongs to the lath-and-plaster 
order. This tribe has further been enriched during 
the year with a sensational success, ‘* The Turn of 
the Tide,” a play of a single stage-effect, written by 
Mr. Burnand, a writer whose dramatic reputation 
rests upon the burlesques. Besides this comedy, 
however, Mr. Burnand has furnished in the 
course of the year ‘‘ Morden Grange,” a piece devoted 
to the realization of a grand hotel. Mr. Tom Taylor 
has given us three works—‘* Mary Warner,” a play 
whose fate in this country has been reversed in 
America, where it is enjoying a successful run, and 
“ Old Menand New Acres,” a decidedly good comedy 
excellently acted at the Haymarket, in which Mr, 
Taylor was aided by a colleague, Mr. Dubourg, 
‘*Won by a Head,” Mr. Taylor's third production, 
was not fortunate. The ambitious drama is repre- 
sented by Dr. Westland Marston's ‘ Life for Life,” 
a tragedy which attracted languid interest at the 
Lyceum. Better of the kind—chiefly through the 
decided ability of Mrs. Warner, the impersonator of 
the title réle—is a translation of Giacommetti’s 
“ Elizabeth” at the same theatre. Mr, Henry J, 
Byron’s versatile pen has given us during the year three 
plays in addition to a burlesque: ‘ Minnie,” “ Not 
sucha Fool as He Looks,” and‘ Uncle Dick's Darling,” 
besides Mr. Byron’s share in “ Lost at Sea:" 
dramas of respectable, rather than remarkable merit, 
The criminal drama has been represented by Mr, 
Watts Phillips; but neither ‘‘ Not Guilty” at the 
Queen’s, nor ‘‘ Fettered”’ at the Holborn, achieved 
permanent results. ‘' Escaped from Portland,” a 
desolate drama of this order, put upon the Princess's 
stage as a stopgap, served to point the jokes of 
playgoers, and was remarkable for the hisses that 
followed its course whenever Mr. Charles Mathews 
was not upon the scene, and for the cheers that 
greeted him at each entrance. Never did an 





audience more significantly imply, ‘' We detest the 
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piece but we respect you.” Half-criminal drama, half- 
tragedy was a piece of horrors at the Gaiety, ‘‘ A 
Life Chase,” adapted from the ‘* Drame de la rue de 
la Paix,” by Messrs. Oxenford and Wigan. Adap- 
tations suggest the naughty drama, of which we had 
lugubrious examples in ‘* Kve,” in * Seraphine,” in 
** Forbidden Fruit,” and in “ The Siren ;” and among 
the adaptations must be counted Mr. Bayle Bernard's 
** Man of Two Lives,” from Hugo's “ Miserables :" 
a dramatic version which had a short run at Drury 
Lane. The chronicle of short-lived plays might be 
extended, but it is pleasanter to notice the good pro- 
ducts of the year; and among these pleasanter 
objects may be mentioned Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
* Black and White,’ Mr. Halliday's ‘* Checkmate” 
and his “ Little Em'ly,” and Mr. Cheltnam’s 
** Edendale”™ and ‘* Greenwich Pensioner.” These 
make up in some measure for the disappointment 
of the expectations formed of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert in 
comedy, and for the further disappointment when 
Mr. Thomas Morton, purporting to give us a British 
comedy, favoured us with an old French play. 

Prominent among the deaths we have to regret 
during the year stands that of Grisi. Beyond her 
the stage has lost in that time few eminent artists ; 
but Mr. Robert Keeley died in retirement during the 
early part of the year, and Albert Grisar, the French 
dramatist, expired in June. The name of Mrs. 
Wilde, once kiiown as Miss Vinning, is also to be 
reckoned among the deceases. Both Mr. Charles 
Mathews and Mr. Mapleson suffered, during the 
progress of the year, a parent’s loss. 





SYLVESTER EVE AT THE ARACGLI. 

The famous old church of the Araceli, which 
stands on the Capitoline Hill where the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus once reared its columns, is 
favoured with a yearly visit by the Roman autho- 
rities. On the last day of the year the Senator—for 
there is now but one—and the eight Conservators go 
in state to hear intoned under its ancient roof the 
same grand Ambrosian hymn sung at the Gesfi. 
This year the ceremony was repeated as usual, and 
is described by a correspondent as full of impres- 
siveness and beauty. He writes :— 

Just as I reached the foot of the celebrated 
staircase, composed in part of marble taken from the 
old Temple of Quirinus, and put together at con- 
siderable cost out of the offerings to an image of the 
Madonna that stayed the pestilence of 1348, 
Iheard the sounds of martial music beyond and 
high above me. I then knew I was in time. I 
hurried up the hundred and twenty-four steps, 
which, as late as the beginning of the last century, 
pious women used to ascend, like at the Scala 
Santa, on their knees, rushed past the colossal 
statues of Castor and Pollux, which crown its sum- 
mit, left behind me the trophies of Marius, cast 
not even a glance at the magnificent bronze 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, whose horse 
Michael Angelo declared could walk, and first 
caught a glimpse of the large white collars of the 
Conservators turning the corner of the square of 
the Campidoglio, to ascend still higher to the 
church. At their heels were peasants, monks and 
what in England we should call riff-raff, and what 
in Rome, are only the pious poor. The music I had 
heard was the band of the Firemen, a detachment 
of whom accompanied the municipal body up the 
steps. By the time they had reached Gibbon’'s 
Convent I was well abreast with them; the Fire- 
mon’s music had ceased, and then, as if in 
dismal imitation of the Pope's silver trumpets, 
four sorry-looking rascals, clad somewhat like 
the Beef-eaters of Lord Mayor's-day, struck up 
on four brass instruments a highly discordant 
strain. A moment more and we were all in the 
church, the altar blazing with light, but all the 
remainder of the building in dim religious gloom. 
The Blessed Sacrament was exposed to view; the 
organ played; the censers swung; the whole con- 
gregation dropped on its knees. First came the sur- 
pliced celebrants, then the Senator and Conservators 
in black velvet, and the white collars I have spoken 
of; then the inspectors of hackney carriages ; then 
the Firemen handsomely helmeted, and then the 





dense, sie picturesque assembly of lowly worship- 
pers. I wonder if the Hill of Triumph ever showed 
anything more impressive; if Jupiter Capitolinus 
ever echoed to such heartfelt strains as those of the 
Te Deum which now broke forth, sung by all present, 
from shorn and sandalled monk to sandalled but hair- 
abounding peasant girl. But the ceremony of the 
occasion was yet to come. When the Je Denm 
and Benediction were concluded, the priest, deacon, 
sub-deacon, thurifer, acolytes, candle bearers, Sena- 
tor, Conservators, Firemen, all of us, turned round 
and went in solemn procession to the last chapel 
but one in the left transept, where a large—and, in 
a sense, beautiful—life-size representation of the 
‘‘Adoration of the Magi” is annually exposed 
from Christmas Day to the Epiphany. Arrived 
there we halted, and then the priest—the head of 
the Franciscan convent—ascended and entered 
the illuminated stable, and thence held up to the 
delighted gaze of the simple crowd a ‘‘ Gest Bam- 
bino,” the treasure of the church, which a Franciscan 
monk ages ago began to carve on the Mount of 
Olives, and an angel finished for him when asleep. 
There is not mnch carving to be seen now. The 
Bambino is thoroughly swathed in Italian fashion ; 
a magnificent emerald sparkled on its breast, 
and its crown is one mass of glittering 
jewels. When the Pope fled from Rome its 
short-lived Republic placed his state carriage at 
the disposal of this celebrated image ; for whenever 
it is sent for by the sick, in carriage must it travel. 
Any one can have a visit from it under such cireum- 
stances, provided he pays for the expense of its 
journey, always undertaken, however, in a coach 
of its own. It is in frequent request, and the 
miracles consequently ascribed to it are legion. 
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No, 4. 


The William Tell ~yommeed eo 


Lure: Arpitt. 
The Popular Polka .. 


L’Arditi Waltz oe os s is 
La Farfaletta, Polka- Mazurka es ee »” 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 2s. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 3d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


BY 


JAMES F. SIMPSON 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Lonpon: 


) THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK : 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
BDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpon ; 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 


HYMNS WITH TUNES 
FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 


Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 


To which are added 


CHANTS FOR THE MaGyiricat anp Nunc DIMITTIS, AND 
Resronsss FoR ADVENT AND LENT, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





ondon: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton ete ee 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE'S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 
C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet; 
HAYES, Lyaut Puace, 8.W. 





CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL'S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wa. HORSLEY, Mus, Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post wie SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 


Holy, holy ! (Redemption). Where'er you walk (Semele). 
lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 
sarmes). (Theodora). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeeus). day (Theodora). 


No. 2. 
He Jayeth the beams. ’Tis liberty 
Come, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
O libert ty! 


No. 3. 


ShallIon Mamre’s fertile plain. 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. 
O magnify the Lord. 


What's Sweeter than the new- 
blown Rose ? 

Wise Men flatt’ring. 

No. 4. 


Love in her Eyes. Heart the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. | As when the dove. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & co. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreer, W. 


CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 


SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 











CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


RECENT WORKS— 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


eee 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 
“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 


Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 
HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 
THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 
NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQU E, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s 4d. 
TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of ‘Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
~— 4 BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
s. 4d. 
THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, ‘Translated, Verified, and-Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- -Hfelp). 8s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 

PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 

Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. I1., Ascension to 16th 

Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 38. 6d. ; by post, 38. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barvabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Each 13s, 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On PaespytTerianism and Iavineism. 
Vol Il. On Anasaptism, the Inperenpents, and the QuAKgRS, 
Vol. IU, On Mzeruopism and SwapEnBoRGIANS, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Soe 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 8d 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
wy the Sequel to ‘‘Tus Bistz anp 178 INTERPRETERS.” 

; by Post, 38, 10d, 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 3s. 6d. ; by 
post, 38. 9d, 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90,.”—Brilish Magazine. 7%.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: pam 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. TT. Carter, 1s, ; by post, 


INCENSE ‘After the Accustomed Manner,” 


agreeable to wy. d Antiquity, and 
Present English leh — 5 aS Se 


OSWALD. Se YOUNG (ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


J.T. HAYES, L Lyall Place, Baton-square, 8.W. 


rr Sey 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MEMorRs of SIR GEORGE SIN- 
CLAIR, Bart. of Ulster. By JAS. GRANT. 1 vol, 
8vo. 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL ‘AFRICA, and 

EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 
TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 





XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 


Diamond Mines, By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 
2 vols, 


LACES AND PEOPLE: being Studies 
from Life. By J. C. PARKINSON, 1 vol., cr. 8vo. 
HE LILY AND THE ROSE: a Novel. 
8 vols. 
QTRONG HANDS AND STEADFAST 
HEARTS: a Novel. By the Countess VON BOTH MER, 
8 vols. 





ALENTINE FORDE ; 


CECIL GRIFFITH, 8 vols. 


MHE ROSE OF JERICHO. 
lated from the French. 
NORTON. 1 vol. 


AISIE’S DREAM: aNovel. By tho 
Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 8 vols. 
(\BERON SPELL: By EDEN 
St. Leonards. 3 vols. 


OVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 


WATERING-PLACES. 8 vols. 
ARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance, 


8 vols. 





a Novel. By 


Trans- 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 





a Novel. 





EE WIFIE. a Novel. By ROSA 
NOUCHETTE CAREY, 2 vols. . 
H@BE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By 


LOUISA ANNE MEREDITH. 2 vols. 
EATHFIELD HALL: a Tale. By 
HANS SCHREIBER. 1 vol. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











Price 1s. 6d. ; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 
THE ROMAN INDEX AND ITS 
LATE PROCEEDINGS. 


A SECOND LETTER 


AROHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHURCH’S CREED OR THE CROWN’S CREED? 





London: J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
and SIMPKIN, 





Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 
THE CHURCH'S CREED OR THE 
CROWN’S CREEDP 
A LETTER 
To THR 
MOST REV, ARCHBISHOP MANNING, 

BY 


EDMUND S. FFOULKES, B.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Christendom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
ann SIMPKIN. 





NEW AND See eee ae PIECES. 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE,” 


BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Price 48. each. 











CRAMER & CO; LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


; IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


({RAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the|(\RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
/  PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music,|\_/_ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. | studies in Book 5. 


+ ER’'S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale) \RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
1, rassages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


works of Cramer, Bertini, Caerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and ¢ sratic | 

Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
| . ’ ’ ’ 

(ARAMER'S THIRD BOOK, | Containing little | Bennett, &o. 


/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 





trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Rathboennes, &e. : Lessene / from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. forte. 
YRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK will contain (QYRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
/ Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e. 


and Sacred Works with a few short Kxercises with pent CRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


objecta, } “ 
| Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


Oh. AMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 


allowing Book, 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 














“CRAMER’S 


NEV 

GRAND PIANOFORTE; 

COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 


ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas, 


eo 


WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


HE improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vant are hanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 








CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





‘NRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, | from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, om Songs in One and Two Parts. | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Voices. 
spenpndpprihanareigpecinebengy 4 ie RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
\RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in T'wo| Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
aud Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the} and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. | Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 


+ Smart. 

RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, conta Exer- co 
cloce, Bolfeggl, &c., carefully selected from the Works of (SRAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser. 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. ' vations on the Art of ayy fo; 
RAMER'’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of| free ania Trio ty Walle e  tnoven, Duct by Mac- 


Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- : . = 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, | vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 


“1? x ir ee ° Bishop. 

“RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises _ 

C and Solfeggi b Rubini, Crivell, do, ; songs and Ballads Cas ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
uber' 


by Gounod, Sch , Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 





threat 1. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public  ommang of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delicate nuances of expression, and precision, 
this instrument maiks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Bricuton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Batrast: High Street. 








May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murn Woop & 
., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smita & Son, anD 
Hinz & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





svusT PUBLISHBD 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOSED BY 


Hatton. co RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, Son by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, Oo. E. WILLING, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. David, — OnGaxist oF HE FounpLInc, AND LATE OF ALL Sarxts, 





Lonwpon: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Mancaret Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “‘THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 


Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resanr Srrezt, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 





Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. Kuuassta Purr. 28. 


6d. 
Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








N ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupts. ARE LEAVES. Words 
Price 3s. 
Casusa & Oo. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. C. Laver - ma om, w. 


| 





4 H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET| 
8 0 THEE. Written by B. 8. Monrcommny. Music by 
L. H. F. vv 
Tunazavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 





INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 


By whatever name known. 








Howard Paul 


. os. 
Caauzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. Cuaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupm. 3s. GPEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 


Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Illus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 





pu Tananavx. Music by Bonpzan. Price 3s. 


Bolo 4s. Dust ba 
Caamun & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 


OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. 0. Laver. t bee PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. | 
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KN Sots, gv. P 8. 
Angel land ...... eae . 8 
A Voice from the Veean ( (a). ake = 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) ‘ ~ = 
Daughter of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop’ i» = 
Go, ve oe sana 060 oe 
I woul I wore a child again 60 00 00 ge sn 
Land of my love . - 8 
Little cares the Robin. Song ( (s). ‘(Sung by ae 8 
May time (s) ... we enies'e - 8 
Parting, The (Her last words at) sinc hte ao A . 3 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) . - 2 
She wore a wreath of roses .. .. « @ 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) . 2 

GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 

Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) Se ae 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song .. coovcsee 8 
Little Golden Hair = Venice) in] D D and Eis E (e a, wesewes © 
Regret thee | ......seeeeesees sees . 3 
Separation ......eeevsesesoes vocveee 8 


SMART, a 
Bright be her dreams (c) . . 
Charge, Chester, charge (B).. 
Day is done, The ,c 
Do you think of the days that™ are gone, J Ji eanie. 
Hopes of my heart . S00 
In the sunny hours of May .. 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (1 (r - 
Ditto, in F (c) . 
Tl tell you why I'd like to be a rose.. oan 
I stood beside a streamlet (C) .........0cccece ces cece ce 
Look from thy lattice, in © (2) (Phaeton onewae oseee 
Ditto,inD ... seee cece 
Minnesinger’s dream (3 ‘a " 
Magic of a Flower, in F 
yy in £ flat ( (B) . 
0 do not chide me .. 
O d Love and the new, “The . 
O tell me, shall my love be ye mine a 
Paquita, in E flat (1)... eo 
Ditto,inC ... 
Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) (c) 
Pure in heart shall meet gud _ (0) 
Rose of May .. a7 06 
Rhine Maiden, The .. 
Spinning Wheel, The (c) .. 06 €6 sees en cous 
Sir Brian the Bold GE} s0as.00 d0en:ebeh on eb ee g0'eh on Gbes 
Soldier’s Wife, The 
— night ! silver ight beautiful ‘night! ‘i ¥ flat 
ant 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr r(c).. 
The Broken Ring. Song (c) . 
Thinking of thee (c) .. 
Through every hanes and change (@. 
T'wo names, ° 
Waiting for the Spring ic)” as 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour Elle) (ce): 


HATTON, J. ig 
A maiden stood upon the shore (s), (sung by Mdme. 
Parepa) .. 

Messenger, The, (), (sung by Pischek) . 10-00-06-006 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride . eee cccees 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. 
= live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat On eeee 

Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor r+ pl cece 
Good- se sweetheart, good-bye, inC . 

Ditto, in E flat (vr) . veenese 
Tlow proudly they ll hear of this at home... oo pe enercecece 
King Christmas (B) . 

Man of War (s), (sung by Herr Formies).. eoceee 
Under the greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (t) 

Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers seapeneant 8 Song 
ee nes <. 
Pauline’s Song.. re TeTy 
Hope, sweet hope eee 
Sing no more .... 
SED vn.6ib0:40 0046480600500 
The Bridal morn.......... 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 
bys my the bee sucks (from Ahaheagenee s* bronpe sent yo 
Ditto in B flat by Miss Banks 
Bride nb ut (nang pe eee Baal a 


GOUNOD. 

Sue ite + e pone in E (s).. 

urtly dove, in A and G(a), (su by Mame. Sherrington) 
Pear tears arene hae eng bw Bits ’) in Band G t) 
Fairer than the morning ... sooo 
Far r in his lowly state (* irene”) in Dana ¢ 0) 
For of gold he Tet me (“Irene”) in A and G 
Gold and gray, in F and D 
Hast thou seen the young day ‘biushin 

flat and C (s) .. 
Hero to Leander, in'D and Cc. 
Lark a9 The, in 2 A oD ). 

Poesie A. Lamartine. 


Fee me eee ee ee ee eeee 













eee ee ewww eeenns 





Soe ee eee eeee 











Le Soir. e. ~“Engiish’ and French 


A Day 


Ditto. Sa ye by Mam 
8), ), (sung y . Sherrington) 
age mice, " Gescnadis, in B Gat (e) 


74 ve me beck: my heart, in G(s) ee 
er ane Oy Baas, “iene 





Peet eee enee 


Oe eee eee eee 


gy ng by Mr. 8 aiRe ts eh e000 oe ceeees 
They i near é sleep .. 
Thou of the, in B flat and © (0), (rung by Mdme 


When wean tek iah accesses 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED 
201, REGENT &TREET, W. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 
—_ d in the Cradle of the} Welcome me home. 
eep. Cherry ripe! 

The Anchor’s weighed. Long, long ago! 
The Thorn. Isle of Beauty. 
I'd be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree, 
Where the Bee sucks, Banks of Allan Water. 
No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
When Johnny comes marching| Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 

home again, 


I’m lonely since my Brother 
The Mocking Bird. died. ~ , 








Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp 

Tis but a little faded Flower. | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me Yo sleep, Mother. 

Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May. t for the Waggon. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 

No. 8.—SIX DUETS. 

Evening Bells. Lassie, love me? 

I know a Bank, Sainted ‘oY guide his 

As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 

Phe Exile of Erin. 

No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 

Annie, dear, good bye, Alice. 

The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn, 

Sweet — hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 

Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 

ee t is rout | Sora Dang td * bell 
Nor: on’ eve 

Bonnie Kate, ” 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Sep we ape Gaeta, 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
vid Singing before Saul, The World of C 

Author of Good, Lord, we trust in ‘ 

Gratitude. and Life dejected 

Bethlehem. 

b Father. 
No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe, por the perc amass 


Pray, Goody. 
Water ported from the Sea. in La like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an +— day. 


Qh say not woman’s heart is} Ere around the huge oak. 
bought, uge 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
bap flowers their buds are 7 is but a summer day. 
clos: sweet to think. 
Hark ! the lark. 


Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria, 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Come where my love lies dream-| Gentle Annie. 
in Gone are the Days. 
Hard . amen, come again no Oe a gg 
e 

ane rie Lisle. Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Get 8 by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady, News from Home. 
— Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
The Gipsy’s Home—“ Ji In that Devotion—“ Matilda...” 
od _ Maid of the aaree, Mail— 
Only a Ribbon—“The Sleep-| ‘The River Sprite. 
ing Queen.” uw - of May—“ She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my 
“* Matil 
Keep thy Heart for mo—‘' Rose 


Conquer. 
Coo! says the Goats Dove— 
of Castille.” 
wel miss ‘mo—“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 
For Her Sweet Sake—“ The 


“ Punchinell 
I've Watched. “him — “ Hel- 
vellyn.” 
When the Elves at Dawn do 
Bride of Song.” 
No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1st. Ser. | w 
pes an 's Song. 


pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Par on tha throbbing Bosom. 
aiy Mother ‘bids me bind my | Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer. Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Con' 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
J Jane. never deem my Love can 
Me eee te ee with’ Fonde| Jeannie Lee, 

a thiuk not Love is light as Bland up te Uncle Sam, my 
ri Om att, | Ra 
Goes pow Brown lies mould'ring in 


O55 a 


a ee 


CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued, 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms, 

Love's young dream, 

Go where glory waits thee, 

The that once throngh 
Tara's halls, 

Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore, 


The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye, 
The last rose of summer, 
The minstrel boy, 

The valley lay amiling. 

Erin | the tear and the smile. 
By that lake. 


a — thy young days 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 


Nearer home. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. ; 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the 4 of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea. 

Poor Jack. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS I 
ds &. 


T’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 
Why chime the Bells so merrily? 
The Ivy Green, 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal, 

Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Lovely Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 


3Y H. RUSSELL AND 





KNIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall [ sing you a Song of the 
Past? 

The old Sexton. 

The young Savoyard. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 

Estelle. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie ?| 
Come out with me. 

They have given you toanother. | 
Blue eyed Nell. 

I can know thee no more, 


Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream, 
Why do I love thee yet? 
| Grace Darling. 
Laurette. 
Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad 





NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home, 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Bid me discourse, 
| The Pilgrim of Love, 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother? 

Lacy Lee. 

Gentle Nettie Moore, 

De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 
The Campbells are comin’ 


O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 


Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


| ey the Willow she’s sleep- 


ng. 

Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Old Boo Ridley. 

The Song of the Rose, 
Kingdom coming. 

Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 

Dunean Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A nee lad my love was 
yorn. 

Green grow the rushes, O | 

Auld Robin Gray. 

Roslin Castle, 





No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


-_ 
The Last Wate 


The Deep, 
Outward Bound. 


No. 22.—_TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream, 

The Troubadour’s Song. 

Oh Summer Night. 

Calmly the Day is dying. 

Gaily thro’ Life wander, 


In whispers soft and light. 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure, 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils ire ended 


No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND, 


Home beloved. 

The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The ere me-not. 


ia wine 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
The Khine Song. 

The Vivlet and the Maidens, 
Tago’s ‘Toast. 


M 
The Tiong Day. 





No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. 
A little mor. Cider, 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. 
Old Aunty ae. 
Susan Rayn 
Softly falls ‘the Moomiught. 
Kiss, but never tell, 
Oh 


Let me kiss him for his 
Mother, 


Nelly Bly. 

Cornelia Cob, 

She sle "me in the Valley 
Golden Years. 


Where has Lula gone ? 


illie, wo bave missed only with the light-breep 


you. 


_— 


Lonpon : 


ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reoznt Stazer, W.; 
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246 THE ORCHESTRA. 


EXETER HALL. 


Saturday Evening Concerts. 


. Director: Mr. GEORGE WOOD. 














SECOND CONCERT— 
aatiiaiestcet SA REART 15th, 1870. 


ene ow 


“gutists.. 
Mpme. SINICO. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Sia" FO fit. : 


AND THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST, 


Herr WILHELM J. 


AcCOMPANIST : Mr. SIDNEY NAYLOR. 
CONDUCTOR: MR. H ENRY LESLIE. 

















PROGRAMME, 
PART 1. 
0 Oe OD nn cscntesd ci ewarcdcces babababbtbernekebinaeeiabdatennestionanconll Mozart. 
SONG—* The two Grenadiers ” .......cscsccscsescecesees seeeeeseascenccesscesceseneeceseces Geneunenten Schumann. 
Signor FOLL. . 
ARIA—“ Adelaida’”’ eeeeeeeeare SCCheeeeeseeeeeeeeegeeeeeeeeeeeee tee seseceeeteconveree eeeece eeeeseeeeceesece Beethoven. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
RT TIE” oo. de nnecccceccscccccscceeceocancesecocecess ssaptltete st Bie eadevescevens Verdi. 
Mdme. SINICO. 
INSTRUMENTAL,.— 
TRIO— 
Mdme. SINICO, Mr. SIMS REEVES, and Signor FOLI. 
PART Il: 
re Or Te Vici iircchcccnlcescntnnnccssonneatinctscansisicmnnresetaibbididantinamanaien Mendelssohn. 
Herr WILHELMJ. 
SONG—“ My own, my guiding star” (‘ Ltobin TL00d”)...s00. peeeeeseeeens cevccccccccscccecscoees G. A. Macfarren. 
Mr. SIMS, REEVES: , 
BALA Dm Pigss Geen” Eeaccicctancisnetnecett>bashentiecnrsioccetecttlenshte skecccaunpscnnagas Reylof. 
Signor FOLI. 
SOLO for Violin—* L’Elegie” ....... ooorececcececoesboccccccccscenenesccccssescococoseqbesees ddecesse Ernst. 
Herr WILHELMJ. 
SONG—“ I’ve a home in cloud-land ” .,.......cscccsccoceccsccssccvceesccseccccececcecesectssvvevess Denedict, 
Mdme, SINICO. : 
OVERTURE—< The Merry W ives of Windsor”’ PTEETERITELIRITE TILT T TTT) PYvTTTi Tis Nicolai. 


Doors open at 7, to Commence’ at “780, and Conclude at 10. Z " 
: Reserved and 


Popular Prices of Admission, viz., 1s.; 2s., 3s. ; 
Numbered Seats, 5s. 
All communications relative to these Concerts to be addressed to Mr. Woop, 201, Regent Street. 


Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Ofice, 2, Eweter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, ek te and “48, Moorgate 
Street; MrtoHE.y, Royal Library, 83, Old Bond Street ; Cock & Co., 63, New Street ; Kerrn, Prows®, 
and Co., 48, C. heapside ; ALFRED Hays, 4, of Eachange Buildings ; and at Mr. Ampnose Avstiy’s Uni 


Ticket office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly.” 2 wt pa 
LL —S——— 











Printed and Published by Janae Swiz7, of 66, King-street, Goldea-equare, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing.cflice of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street, aforesaid. —Friday, Jan. 7th, 1870 





